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Two important new titles in the Series : 


PAST AND PRESENT 


Studies in the history of Civilization 


* 


HISTORY 


V. Gordon Childe 


Professor Gordon Childe’s position as the greatest gion | expert on 
re is unchallenged. His researches in the archaeology of 
cotland, Central Europe and the Near East are embodied in 
learned volumes which are honoured in every land. He has also ‘ 
| become known to a wide public for his brilliant popularization of 
archaeology and history which have deeply affected the thought of 
our day. He here passes in rapid review the changing conceptions of 
history which have characterized past epochs and indicates, among 
the different opinions of our day, where he himself stands. 


Fully Illustrated 7s. 6d. 
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AND HISTORY 


A Narrative of Inventions from the Neolithic Age 
down to.the end of the second World War 


S. Lilley 


Histories of inventions have been written before, but the learnin 
of our own generation has enormously increased the material an 
enhanced its significance. In a continuously readable narrative the 
author presents the record of inventions not simply as technical 
history, but as part of the history of civilization. The volume will be 
richly illustrated and will contain also a catalogue of inventions and 
indices which will make it useful as a work of reference. On account 
of the great scope of the subject, this will be a double volume. 


Early Spring 240 pp. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


OST readers of ADULT EDUCATION will, by now, have seen 

copies of The Individual in Contemporary Society, the report of 
the Institute’s 1947 Conference. This report, which has attracted wide 
attention, presents a number of challenging statements on the problems 
of today and the contribution that adult education can make to those 
problems. A very small number of copies is still available at the Insti- 
tute office. The price of the report is 2s. 

The next conference of the Institute is already being planned and 
those who attended the 1947 conference will be pleased to know that 
the venue for the 1948 conference is again Christ Church, Oxford. 
Accommodation in Christ Church itself will again be limited and early 
application for the conference will be necessary. The date of the con- 
ference is Friday, September 24th to Monday, September 27th. At 
the last conference the wish was expressed that this year’s Conference 
Planning Committee should consider ways of stimulating discussion 
of the main speeches. It has, therefore, been decided to limit the major 
addresses this year to four, and to allot a session to a discussion period, 
during which the conference will be split into smaller groups. It has 
been decided also that no formal openings to the main speeches will 
be arranged, but that the meetings will be thrown open to questions 
and free discussion. The theme of this year’s conference is being 
worked out by the Planning Committee. An attractive list of speakers 
and subjects has been agreed upon but it is as yet too early to make any 
public announcement of the suggestions. Full details will be given in 
the next issue of ADULT EDUCATION and circulated previously to all 
members of the Institute. 
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Visitors to the Institute 

One of the pleasantest of the duties of the Institute staff is to receive 
visitors from overseas who are interested in adult education. Among 
the most recent is Dr Shen Sih-Kong, of China, who is to spend some 
three months in Britain seeing the educational system at work. In 
particular Dr Shen Sih-Kong, who is Dean of the College of Social 
Education at Pishan, Szechewan Province, wishes to meet adult 
educationists and see in action the various methods of approach and 
organization. As Dean of Social Education he is concerned with the 
training of adult education leaders in China, and tutors and adminis- 
rators here will be interested to discuss the many problems of the 
movement with him. 


National Foundation Conference 

The first annual conference of the National Foundation for Adult 
Education was held at Buxton from February 13th to 15th, 1948. It 
was attended by some two hundred and eighty delegates, twenty- 
three of whom represented universities and university colleges in 
England and Wales, one hundred and thirty-six the local education 
authorities in England and Wales and the remainder, a variety of 
national organizations concerned with adult education. Some thirty 
observers also attended including representatives of the three Services. 
After a civic reception by the Mayor and Mayoress of Buxton, the 
conference was addressed by the Minister of Education, the Right 
Honourable George Tomlinson, MP. 

The following day the conference set itself to consider ‘Adult 
Education in the Context of Development Plans of Local Education 
Authorities’. The first address was given by Mr W. O. Lester Smith, 
CBE, MA, Director of Education, Manchester, speaking from the 
standpoint of local education authorities. The second speaker was 
Professor Sir Fred Clarke, MA, DLitt, who spoke on the ‘Part of the 
Universities and Voluntary Bodies’. That afternoon the conference 
divided into three discussion groups. The first under Mr R. L. Marshall 
discussed student demands—its character and provision for meeting; 
the second under the chairmanship of Mr Harold Shearman, the pro- 
vision of accommodation and the third under the chairmanship of Mr 
Ernest Green—new methods and teaching aids. 
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Lighter attractions were provided by a visit to the Village Theatre 
at Great Hucklow and a demonstration of ‘Music with a Smile’ by 
Dobson and Young. 

On Sunday morning reports from the three groups were distributed 
and discussed. This was followed by a general discussion on the work 
of the conference and was concluded by a statement by the president 
of the Foundation, Principal J. H. Nicholson. 

The Bureau of Current Affairs is to be congratulated on one of its 
recent booklets. Timed to coincide with the First Annual Conference 
of the National Foundation, ‘Growth of Adult Education’ by Edmund 
Poole reflects the author’s wide experience of the adult education 
movement. It gives a compact yet interesting survey of the historical 
background to the movement. The compass of the booklet prevents 
adequate treatment of the movement today, but the major issues are 
clearly presented. The accompanying Map Review ‘Adult Education— 
a first sketch’ is not so competent. The details of the administrative 
arrangements for adult education defy geographical arrangement. 
This map gives a confused picture. A departure from the conventions 
of Map Review and the presentation of the material in a more imagina- 
tive form would have been more useful. Nevertheless the Bureau is to 
be congratulated on its efforts to widen interest in the work of the 
whole movement. 


Cultural Holidays 

A new type of educational holiday is being planned by the Educa- 
tional Centres Association in conjunction both with the Holiday 
Fellowship and the Co-operative Holidays Association. One example 
of this type of activity is the Literary Holiday to be held in Dorset. 
There will be talks and discussion on writing and writers, including 
Thomas Hardy, an opportunity to explore his Wessex and, for those 
who want it, critical guidance in creative writing from practising poets 
and novelists. There is to be (a nice circumlocution) a Poet-in-Resi- 
dence. Other holidays arranged are for artists and musicians. More 
formal summer schools are also being arranged by the ECA. They 
will include weeks on the Study of Shakespeare, combined with visits 
to the Stratford Memorial Theatre, on Local History, and on Science and 
Society. All of these schools are to be held at Westham House, Barford. 
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Periodicals 

Reflecting the gradual growth of public interest in adult education 
is the increase in the number of periodicals concerning themselves 
with adult education. Further Education has now reached its twelfth 
month of issue. With that issue it announces a change in editorial 
direction and policy. In future it will appear quarterly. This change 
will make it possible, the announcement states, ‘to make a more 
thorough examination of the many aspects and problems of the Third 
Phase’. A newcomer to the field is Discussion, published by the Bureau 
of Current Affairs, a bulletin concerned with the techniques of stimula- 
ting and maintaining interest in current affairs. Perhaps its most useful 
hints are its technical notes on the making of display boards and other 
material aids to discussion. Community News, published by the 
National Federation of Community Associations, is an attractively 
designed monthly news-sheet for the members of Community Associa- 
tions. Readers of ADULT EDUCATION will know Foundation Papers, 
published by the National Foundation for Adult Education. The three 
numbers published to date have contained useful articles on examples 
of arrangements for co-operation and consultation between LEA and 
voluntary bodies, on extra-mural work at universities, and on work 
in community centres. From abroad has recently come Food for 
Thought, published by the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
It is, perhaps, more attractive than any other British journal concerned 
with adult education, an attractiveness not entirely to be explained by 
its apparently more generous paper supplies. It contains articles of 
interest to all workers in the field, whether local, regional or national. 


‘Adult Education’ 
There has for some time been a demand for an objective survey of 
Services education, and there have, in this journal, been passing com- 
ments on it. A reply to one of those comments by Col Lowe, of the 
RAEC, is given in this number. Further consideration to a very com- 
plex problem is given in John Skipp’s article, which, it is hoped, will 
help to initiate a full discussion of the many very important con- 
siderations involved. 

When the World Association for Adult Education went out of 
existence in 1946 there devolved upon the Institute and upon ADULT 
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EDUCATION the duty of maintaining a supply of information about 
progress of adult education overseas. In this number an article on 
adult education in Australia initiates a series of articles on the problems 
in the Dominions, and in other parts of the world. In the next issue it is 
hoped that there will be an account of some of the interesting experi- 
ments at present being carried out in Canada. 

Another responsibility which this journal has is to record experi- 
ments being carried out in adult education and its associated fields. 
Attention in this number is given to an experiment undertaken by the 
Institute and which has already attracted a good deal of notice. Work 
in this field has shown that a considerable amount of work is being done 
in hospitals, but that there is little co-ordination between the various 
pieces of work, and little opportunity for the active workers in the 
field to meet and exchange experiences. The Institute will always be 
pleased to provide an opportunity for all those concerned with this 
work to get together, and already the Institute’s workers in this field 
have suggested an informal conference for the discussion of the 
practical problems involved. 


Unesco 

An interesting article on Unesco appears in the February issue of 
The Journal of Education. Mr C. H. Dobinson draws attention, among 
other things, to the obscurity which, he says, surrounds the work of 
the Co-operating Body for Education. ‘So badly,’ he writes, ‘has that 
body failed to keep educationists informed of Unesco’s activities and 
the Mexico conference that the writer has seen no public protest 
against the action of the United Kingdom delegation in Mexico asking 
for the Unesco budget to be reduced.’ It is interesting to see that adult 
education finds a ‘prominent place in the 1948 schedule of work’: ‘the 
Director-General, with appropriate co-operation’, we are told, ‘is to 
produce materials on international affairs suitable for adaptation and 
extensive use by adult study groups’. 


‘ 
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Adult Education in Australia 


Professor F. W. ALEXANDER 
Director of Adult Education in Western Australia 


ORLD War II has proved a water-shed in the history of adult 

education in the Australian Commonwealth. Through the 
medium of the Australian Army Education Service and similar educa- 
tional work in other services, the war produced the first real experi- 
ment in the field of adult education in Australia. What permanent 
results will carry over from this experiment into the civilian field of 
adult education has yet to be fully demonstrated. It is clear that the 
most optimistic expectations have not been fulfilled; on the other hand, 
some post-war progress has taken place in certain States of the Com- 
monwealth and more is possible in the near future. Meanwhile, the 
establishment of the forty-hour week has given new emphasis to the 
need for organized leisure-time adult education in Australia. 

The pattern of adult education in pre-war Australia is easily sketched 
in. The picture is not an impressive one. In no Australian State before 
the war was there an adult education movement which seriously in- 
fluenced the lives of the Australian people, whether in country dis- 
tricts or in the metropolitan area. Some results have been achieved 
by transporting to Australian shores the English experiment, linked 
with the name of Dr Albert Mansbridge, of a so-called Workers’ 
Educational Association, carrying on in collaboration with the State 
Universities. In no part of the Commonwealth, however, did the 
WEA make real and continuous progress. Most Australian industrial 
workers were not touched by it, though an uneasy relationship was 
maintained, and still is maintained, between some trade unions and 
the WEA in certain States, notably in New South Wales. 

Besides failing to capture the support of organized labour, the adult 
education movement in pre-war Australia was for the most part 
unimaginative in its efforts, and restricted financially in its activities. 
In the main, with some notable exceptions, adult education in pre-war 
Australia consisted of an externally imposed system of centralized 
lectures, with occasional group activities in a few country towns. 
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Most of the educationists engaged in the work were part-time only, 
and were primarily concerned with other types of educational activity. 
They lacked either specialized training or wide experience. Tutors had 
not the time to devote themselves to a serious attack upon the real 
problems of adult education and those who directed the activities 
had not the funds at their disposal—notwithstanding some generous 
gifts by outside organizations, such as the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York—either to train tutors or to make a serious effort to plumb 
the demand among ordinary members of the Australian democracy. 
The people whom it was desired to serve were invited to take or leave 
the limited fare which was offered them. If it was not what they 
wanted, it was just too bad. 


The Lessons of Army Education 

In the middle of 1941 the Australian Army established what became 
the Australian Army Education Service. It was estimated that towards 
the end of the war some 400 or 500 members of the Army were en- 
gaged full-time in this Service, with part-time education officers in 
addition in each unit of the Army. To some extent Service Education 
in Australia began by adapting methods used by the Army Education 
authorities in the British Army, but genuine experimental work was 
done in the Australian setting and, it is claimed, some basic lessons 
were learnt by the men and women actively engaged in the work. 

It was learnt first that goods must be taken to the customer, that 
he must not be expected to come to a central, perhaps an out-of-the- 
way shopping place. Army Education staffs chased their audiences 
and found them in the strangest of places—in New Guinea as well as 
on the Australian mainland; at gun stations; in the field during the 
intervals between manoeuvres; in bush huts, tents and marquees. The 
second Jesson was the need to present material to the cross-section of 
the Australian democracy found in the Army, in a form which was 
readily intelligible to them. The old academic type of formal lecture 
went by the board, and there was an emphasis on a new technique of 
presentation to adult audiences—a new technique which is as different 
from the formal methods of University and school-room instruction 
as broadcasting differs from the technique of the platform or the 
pulpit or the soap box. 
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The third lesson was highly significant for the post-war period. 
Not until the Army Education Service had its own lecturing and music 
staffs, whom it could send from unit to unit, did its work begin to 
show results in conjunction with active local, unit committees. Simi- 
larly, it became recognized that results could not come without 
effective equipment, including visual aids and libraries. By the end of 
the war, the Australian Army Education Service was spending on 
books each year more than was spent by all the civilian public libraries 
in Australia put together. 

The Army Education staffs—and with them some of the observers, 
both inside and outside the Army, who at first had been most cynical 
about the experiment—also learnt that the demand for adult education 
was real. It was proved to exist among all sorts of men and women 
who before the war had shown no outward signs of interest. Now they 
showed readiness to talk on current questions—in training time 
admittedly, rather than in their leisure hours—and to show enjoyment 
of good music attractively presented by first-grade artists, and to use 
their hands in the various types of craft work introduced under an 
elaborate ‘hobbies’ scheme. 

Finally, Army Education learnt the lesson that it could not conduct 
this work with untrained staffs. The need for formal training in the 
techniques of adult education produced training schools, conferences 
and exchange of information and ideas, with which there had been 
no parallel among civilian adult educationists in the pre-war period. 

How much, if any, of this valuable work would continue when 
hostilities ceased? This was the question which many inside and outside 
Service education asked during the latter part of the war period. 
There were high hopes voiced by some that the Commonwealth 
Government would come into the field of adult education unhampered 
by the political and constitutional difficulties which had hitherto 
prevented it from doing much directly in any branch of education, 
a matter for State governments in the working of the Commonwealth 
Constitution. Blueprints were drawn up and discussed enthusiastically 
for a national scheme of adult education, costing, say, a million pounds 
a year, which would make it possible to carry over some of the per- 
sonnel and to adapt some of the lessons of Army Education in the 
civilian field. 
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These high hopes were disappointed in the first two years after 
the war. For reasons never clearly stated but often hinted at, the Com- 
monwealth Government shied off adult education, though it did much 
for technical and University education as part of its immediate post- 
war reconstruction training scheme for ex-servicemen and women. 
The States were thrown back on their pre-war civilian adult education 
machinery, mostly WEA and University-directed. In the main, this 
organization proved inadequate to meet the demands which might 
have been made upon it if returning servicemen had been offered the 
same type of leisure-time activity as had been provided for them by 
Service education. 

Some things were done and some changes were made. In New South 
Wales, where pre-war civilian and adult education had been more 
advanced and better supported financially than in any other State, 
an attempt was made to link the more formal types of lecture, tutorial 
and discussion group activities with the less formal work which had 
been done in the field of music, drama, the arts and in libraries. Some 
progress had been made in New South Wales, for example, by an 
Australian CEMA, the counterpart of the highly successful war-time 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, which had 
done much to maintain morale and improve cultural tastes in English 
war factories and elsewhere. But the co-ordination of these various 
activities has not yet been particularly successful in New South Wales. 

The State Government this year granted £A15,000 (an increase of 
£A1,500) for adult education purposes. This was shared by CEMA, 
the University tutorial class department, the adult education section 
of the Public Library and the WEA. Enrolntents for WEA courses 
were in the vicinity of 1,500. 

In South Australia and in Tasmania, the WEA-cum-University 
form of adult education could not claim to be doing much more than 
mark time. In Queensland the outcome still remains uncertain, but 
a change was made with improved financial backing of the State 
Government. The Queensland WEA virtually went out of existence 
and the State Education Department sponsored a new adult education 
organization different in form and in methods from anything elsewhere 
in Australia. 

Adult education is controlled by a Board, which has as its executive 
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officer a State organizer of adult education, and under his direction, 
district organizers, stationed in the chief provincial cities. Each of 
these is entrusted with the organization of adult education services in 
his district. In each town of any size in these districts, the citizens are 
invited to form an adult education committee, and in this way to 
co-operate with the district organizer in planning the kind of adult 
education service most suited to the needs of the town. On the recom- 
mendation of these committees, the Board engages suitable lecturers, 
teachers, or group ieaders to provide the classes desired. The financial 
appropriation has increased each year since the setting up of the Board 
in 1944. In the current year, the figure is £A13,392. This pays all 
education costs, and no charge is made to the public. For the year just 
ended, the enrolment at the Brisbane centre was 2,000, which does not 
take into account those persons who attended single lectures. In the 
country districts, where students are not asked to enrol for single 
lectures or short term series, 21 centres were operating with 27 classes 
a week, with an average attendance of 25 per class. 

An outstanding feature of the Queensland service is the setting up 
of a string quartet, composed of first class musicians employed by the 
education department on a full-time basis, and continually engaged in 
visiting town and country schools and giving free concerts to adults 
at each of the towns visited. Each year, too, for a period of two or 
three months, the curator of the Queensland National Art Gallery 
takes a selection of paintings from the gallery on. tour of the State. 
A temporary art gallery is established for approximately a week in 
each of the towns visited. 

The situation in the two remaining States of the Commonwealth 
has been exceptional. In Victoria, where adult education has been 
conducted for many years on the familiar WEA University pattern, 
a basic change was brought about in 1947 when a new statutory body, 
the Victorian Council of Adult Education, was established by an Act 
of the Victorian Parliament, and was given substantial independence, 
a highly paid staff and an annual subsidy of £25,000. This was a sum 
small by comparison with the expenditure on Army education during 
the war (which was alleged to be costing the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment half a million pounds in addition to the many facilities provided 
by the Army), but it is an amount considerably in excess of that received 
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by any other State adult education organization. The newly-created 
Victorian Council of Adult Education is only beginning its work, but 
already there have been signs that it is pushing out beyond the limits 
of previous tutorial and discussion group activities into the field of 
music and the arts. In January, 1948, it will hold its first Summer 
School and it is already embarking upon an extensive programme of 
country musical activities which should win it more widespread 
recognition among the people of the State of Victoria than was enjoyed 
by its predecessor in that State. 

Musicians of the calibre of the Viennese-born pianist Paul Schramm 
have already been sent on concert tours of the remote country dis- 
tricts, and the council presents a regular programme of concerts of 
dance and music in Melbourne and country centres. A special pro- 
fessional stage company has been formed to tour the State, presenting 
first-class plays under the direction of a competent director recently 
arrived from England. Plays like ‘Our Town’ and ‘Tobias and the 
Angel’ have been presented equally with Shakespeare’s works, and 
there has been a remarkable response, particularly from people in 
country districts, normally cut off from flesh and blood stage per- 
formances. 


The Pattern in Western Australia 
In Western Australia, a very large agricultural State with small scat- 
tered towns and widely dispersed population, the problems of adult 
education are in some respects much greater than in the compact and 
more highly industrialized States on the eastern sea-board. The 
isolation of Western Australia has, however, made it a laboratory for 
some social experiments, the results of which have not been entirely 
negligible. The State University of Western Australia, moreover, is 
the one ‘free’ University in Australia—for that matter, the only Uni- 
_ versity free from tuition fees in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. It happens also that the WEA stage in adult education had 
come to an end quite early in Western Australia—by the end of World 
War I. 
When the adult education movement was revived a decade laterfit 
was given a broader basis and it did some useful experimental work 
in certain fields between World Wars I and II—particularly in ser- 
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vicing remote country districts—thanks to generous Carnegie financial 
assistance. During and since World War II, the adult education move- 
ment in Western Australia has had some peculiar features, which may 
perhaps be elaborated here without laying the writer open to charges 
of undue egotism. As Director of Adult Education in the University 
of Western Australia, he had the good fortune also to be appointed to 
the Australian Army Education Service, and to be in charge of its 
activities among troops stationed in Western Australia, of whom there 
were large numbers at the period when Japanese invasion of Western 
Australia seemed highly probable. As these troops were highly trained 
and had little to occupy them, there were opportunities for experi- 
mental leisure-time work, the results of which, whenever possible, 
have been applied to the civilian field during the later war years and 
more particularly since the war. The Adult Education Board in Western 
Australia, moreover, though remaining under the jurisdiction of the 
govening body of the University, won for itself a position of virtual 
autonomy within the limits of its annual budget, and the Board en- 
couraged its Director to experiment generously in the application of 
Army Education methods. 

The result has been that, in Western Australia, though over-all 
achievements cannot be compared in some respects with the larger and 
more effectively staffed organizations in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, experiments have peen made which have not only been most 
encouraging in their local success, but have also won recognition 
and have been studied carefully outside the State. These include efforts 
to reach the most outlying towns. In September-October, 1947, for 
example, an international celebrity pianist visiting Australia was sent 
by the Board on a 2,500 mile tour of thirty country towns, playing 
classical music with simple commentary to enthusiastic audiences. 
The pianist overcame many difficulties by travelling with his own 
Bechstein piano mounted on a trailer behind a car, which also carried 
a tuner throughout the whole period of the tour! 

Perhaps the most widely recognized feature of adult education in 
Western Australia is its annual Summer School, held in a picturesque 
setting in the University grounds on the shores of the Swan River. 
In January, 1948, for example, between three and four hundred men 
and women of ages ranging from 17 to 60 will spend a fortnight at 
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the School. They will come from all parts of the State and from all 
occupations. About 120 of them will live-in during the School, the 
remainder staying with friends and relatives or at their own homes 
in Perth. 

Each of these Summer Schools has a central theme for its opening 
session each day. At the 1947 School the theme was ‘Democracy’s 
Defence in the Atomic Age’. For the 1948 School the chosen theme is 
‘Australia and Her Northern Neighbours’. Visiting lecturers and tutors 
at this School, who will live-in and get to know the students, will 
include Mr F. M. de Mello of the staff of the High Commissioner for 
India at Canberra, Mr A. D. Azhar, Australian representative of the 
Government of Pakistan, the chief Press attaché of the Royal Nether- 
lands Legation in Australia and the chief of the diplomatic and con- 
sular section of the Government of the Indonesian Republic. These 
and other speakers will discuss political, social and economic relations 
between Australia and its northern neighbours, such as India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, China and Japan, and students at the Summer School will 
consider what changes an Asiatic ‘good neighbour’ policy would re- 
quire in accepted Australian political, economic, social and educational 
practices. 

In addition to these discussions on the politico-economic level, the 
Summer School caters for the special interests of different sections of 
its members by courses in music, by a School of Drama and by classes 
in such subjects as Psychology and Art Appreciation, together with 
practical classes in Visual Education, Leatherwork, Bookbinding, 
Out-door Sketching and Water Colour, which to some extent repre- 
sents the civilian equivalent of the ‘hobbies’ activities of the Army 
Education Service. 

But perhaps the most important thing of all about this Western 
Australian Summer School is the community spirit it engenders, not 
only amongst its own students who attend regularly for the whole of 
the fortnight, but also among the members of the general public who 
are invited to take part in the evening recreational and cultural activi- 
ties held in the University grounds. These include open-air music 
performances, three-act plays presented in the University’s open-air 
auditorium, panel discussions—all of which end with organized 
folk dancing conducted on the floodlit lawns in the University grounds. 
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In such ways the Adult Education Board of the University of West- 
ern Australia is trying to realize, in part at least, the aim which it has 
set itself in its revised post-World War II policy, and which may 
perhaps be quoted. Adult education, the Board believes, should aim 


‘to provide men and women of varying educational attainments in 
country districts as well as in the metropolitan area with facilities 
for the constructive use of leisure by use of head or hands and in 
such a way as to stimulate in the individual a sense of citizenship 
and to encourage community activities among groups.’ 


The writer believes that this aim is capable of realization in post-war 
Australia if a determined effort is made. He, and other Australians like 
him, are encouraged both by increasing popular recognition and by 
new signs of a quickening governmental interest. To the example of 
Victoria (already mentioned) should be added a Tasmanian Govern- 
ment pronouncement that it intends to review adult education facilities 
in Tasmania and, last but not least, the belated beginnings of Com- 
monwealth Government activity in adult education. Though this is 
confined as yet to the field of publications, it is perhaps the most en- 
couraging sign of all—for the Commonwealth Government, unlike 
most of the States, has money to spend! 
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The Co-operative College 
A Note on its Experience as a Long Term Residential College 


R. L. MARSHALL, OBE, MA 
Principal of the Co-operative College, Loughborough 


(At the request of the Editor, this article recollects, in more or less tran- 

quillity, a short talk on the Co-operative College with which I introduced 

the topic ‘The Long Course Residential College’ at a recent conference 

arranged by Educational Centres Association. The general theme of the 

Conference was the development and relationship of the residential and 

non-residential centre for adult education. The origin of the article may 
explain and even justify some of its tentativeness.) 


SHOULD confess immediately, that I approach the topic of the 
Long Course Residential Colleges with a sense of one dominant 
limitation: that my effective experience is confined to one of them. 
I should like, therefore, to centre my remarks on the Co-operative 
College: I know it a little, certainly better than the others. I propose to 
consider its development and relations with short course colleges and 
non-residential provisions and some general formulations may be 
possible from such specific cases. The procedure is not quite that of 
passing from the known to the unknown. It is rather the passage from 
the practical and specific to the principle and the generality, and the 
method has much to commend it even within conference rooms. 

A useful analysis of this educational provision (and of any other) 
may be made by reference to its purpose, its content, its organization 
and its method—though I do not anticipate that I can maintain rigidly 
even my own divisions. If, however, the experience of the Co-operative 
College can yield any item of general significance, it should be found in 
the consideration of the end which it seeks to serve, the subject matter 
with which it deals, the organization which seeks to ensure that suitable 
teachers and suitable students are brought together in an environment 
suitable for an educational process, and, finally, in the method followed 
in that process. 
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Purpose, we should agree, is of first importance. Its primacy was 
emphasized for me by an American experience where at one of their 
best Universities the question of the acceptance of women students 
into the University was under discussion, and fierce debate, at that. 
In the end the decision went against the principle of ‘co-education’ 
and one of the oldest and most distinguished of the faculty members 
rejoiced in the result. “There’s no purpose in education for women 
anyhow,’ he said. ‘If a girl is pretty, she doesn’t need education; and 
if she isn’t pretty, no amount of education will do her any good.’ 
I think perhaps his answer was wrong, but certainly his question was 
right. What is the good of it? 

The purpose of the Co-operative College was thus stated in one of 
the early prospectuses: the Co-operative Union provides a college for 
adult education for all suitable students ‘who wish to serve the co- 
operative movement and the community more effectively’. The text 
could be explored and exploited for many different sermons. It is 
part of the steadfast tradition of the co-operative movement that as a 
voluntary organization it will take particular responsibility for seeking 
to ensure that the educational needs of its members and employees are 
met. In discharge of that responsibility it will rely partly on its own 
direct provisions and partly on the help and provisions of statutory 
authorities and other voluntary organizations—and the way in which 
the distribution of that reliance has changed is an interesting study. 
What I wish to stress now, however, in that statement of purpose is 
the close and vital relationship between the College and a great volun- 
tary, democratic movement. 

The relationship could have its dangers, including that of restriction 
and imposition upon the necessary freedom and responsibility of 
educational work. I believe that we are securely safeguarded against 
these dangers. The College is not engaged in inculcating any sectional 
dogmas. On any issue it seeks to provide its students with possession 
of, or with access to, all the information and arguments; it seeks to 
develop their habits of study and intellectual capacity; and finally, it 
insists that the individual judgment and decision must rest with their 
adult responsibility. 

Equally certainly there are advantages in this relationship with a 
voluntary organization, in material support for the College, in the 
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cohesion of its corporate life where men and women of different 
experiences follow a common interest and in its link with an active, 
practising democratic community. Any residential community within 
the larger community, is likely to be in danger of withdrawing too 
much into itself, of too strong a pre-occupation with looking inwards. 
It may show excessively the same interest as the Yogi engaged in rapt 
contemplation of his own navel. Where the College is linked, as we 
are, with an important democratic movement, then it can the more 
easily escape that danger. Its studies can be based not only on books, 
but on a sense of relevance to the world outside. 

On the content of the College, may I offer only a very general out- 
line and one particular comment? There are three distinct, though 
by no means segregated faculties—social studies, managerial studies 
and secretarial studies. Strangely enough, the comments refer to the 
two latter which might seem to be excluded by the traditional defini- 
tions of adult education and are related directly and constantly to 
the jobs of the students. I believe, however, that the advantages and 
possibilities of that relationship of ‘education and livelihood’ are 
frequently ignored or under-estimated. 

When we so minimize the value of that relationship, we ignore first, 
a large part of the experience of voluntary further education in this 
country. That history shows the comparatively greater strength and 
popularity of the studies related to ‘the job’. Secondly, we ignore the 
‘adult educational’ possibilities of such studies. The old definitions 
are no longer accepted, that the ‘social’ student is concerned with ends 
and the ‘technical’ students with means. Both are concerned with 
ends and means; and ‘technical’ studies can be the opportunity of 
educating that familiar figure in educational addresses ‘the whole man’. 
I do not underestimate the problems and difficulties; the content and 
curriculum of the Co-operative College are addressed modestly, but 
hopefully, to the task. 

The College is open to all suitably qualified students irrespective 
of race or creed or party. Its organization has brought together this 
session at Stanford Hall, Loughborough, eleven tutors and about one 
hundred students who, almost without exception, are in residence 
for the full three terms. Twelve students, from various Colonial 
territories, and engaged on a special course, are supported by the 
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Colonial Governments; about ten students enjoy the beneficence of 
the Further Education and Training Scheme. Most of the British 
students hold scholarships awarded by co-operative societies and 
organizations. Within that outline one or two unique factors might be 
discerned; the environment provided by Stanford Hall is not without 
its suprises. The item I wish to select, however, is a difficulty probably 
both unique and enviable among long course residential colleges: that 
there are more scholarships available for the College than there are 
students able and willing to assume the courses provided. 

Undoubtedly, much of the difficulty is due to the limited availability 
of many of the scholarships. There are, however, two reasons of 
general significance which have some responsibility and are worth 
our attention. First, some applicants are unprepared by any previous 
studies for the courses offered; they are not able to meet the require- 
ments of a residential college organized, like many others, on the 
assumption that residential education for adults is the ‘apex of local 
part-time studies’. Secondly, many individuals within the groups for 
whom the scholarships are provided, are just not interested; they are 
apathetic. No doubt many factors contribute to that apathy but it is, 
in part at least, a sign of the conflict between the values of education 
and some values of our society. Where education stresses careful 
reflection, responsible judgment and social service, society may stress 
greed for power, prejudice and mass judgment. 

In these reasons for the ‘embarrassment of riches’ in scholarships, 
we can see two significant relations. First, adult education and society 
are interdependent, each influencing and determining the other; 
secondly, there is the interdependence of long-term courses and all 
the other provisions of part-time and short-term courses. The effort 
is being made in co-operative education to give the ‘apex’ a broad and 
solid foundation, through the development of local class-work, through 
short-term residential courses in our own Centres and elsewhere; and 
above all, through the provision for youth. In that problem and effort 
of co-operative education there is, however, nothing unique or original. 
I am sure we share the general conviction that education, like some- 
thing else, is indivisible. 

On the question of method, I have attempted earlier a general 
definition. Limited by both time and experience, I would add only 
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one item. A distinctive advantage of the long course college js its 
opportunity for systematic and undisturbed study. My experience of 
short term courses is that they cannot effectively undertake such study 
—and should not attempt it. Rather they should make a selection 
and brief treatment of significant and stimulating items and find the 
justification of that procedure in moving minds into activity and 
suggesting lines of interest to follow. 

In that process of stimulation and direction there would seem to 
me merit enough. And I hope so for reasons not altogether related to 
short-term courses. Without such an argument, I should be hard- 
pressed for a justification for these brief notes. 


Army Education 
JOHN SKIPP 


HE new Army Education Scheme has been announced and an 

explanation of its main features has appeared in a recently pub- 
lished supplement to a BCA pamphlet. This scheme is no hurried 
measure, no hastily conceived plan but represents the form that 
education in the Army will ultimately assume. Some time must 
inevitably elapse before it can be fully implemented and at present 
it is only possible to examine the proposals embodied in the scheme. 
Final judgment cannot be passed upon it until one has had the oppor- 
tunity of observing it in complete operation. 
_ Unfortunately for both critic and apologist alike the BCA supple- 
mentary pamphlet* gives only a brief indication of the factors which 
determined the final form of the scheme. This pamphlet begins with 
a short history of education in the Army and then passes to an examin- 
ation and justification of the new scheme. It contains no hint of thwart- 
ed ambition or of frustrated imagination, no suggestion of ideas 
rejected or of irksome conditions imposed. If the civilian critic is ill- 


*BCA Pamphlet No 47 [Sup 


ment]. Copies are obtainable price 7d. from the Bureau 
Current Affairs, 117 Pice W1. 
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informed, the Army may lay some of the blame upon its own tradition 
of reserve and upon its occasional tortoise-like tendency to shelter 
in the shell of official secrecy. At one time it was complained that too 
little interest was taken by the public in military matters. Now, when 
National Service has become an accepted part of our life, the Army, 
still blinking a little in the glare of unwonted publicity, may perhaps 
sigh for those days of public apathy and ignorance. The time has 
passed when the Army was popularly regarded merely as the provider 
of military tattoos and ceremonial pageantry; now its internal activities 
are the personal concern of us all. 

The pre-war scheme, whose limitations are so well described in the 
’ BCA pamphlet was one of the first and least regretted casualties of 
the war. Stultified by a barren examination system and restricted by 
a paucity of instructors, it could only have been tolerated in an Army 
which filled its ranks with voluntary recruits. It is buried and the 
Army itself sang joyful obsequies. 

The outbreak of war followed too soon after the introduction of 
National Service for the Army to have an opportunity of showing how 
it would deal with the education of conscripts in peacetime. Inevitably 
it was occupied with its principal task of waging war and one was 
prepared to accept a temporary suspension of all education. 

Contrary to expectation there was no suspension; instead the Army 
developed that brilliant wartime innovation ABCA and thereby ful- 
filled a duty too long neglected by civilian education authorities. 
Many men who had long and unquestioningly enjoyed the privilege 
of the franchise were for the first time encouraged to discuss affairs 
of government and to appreciate the duties and responsibilities as well 
as the rights and privileges of citizenship. Only the cynic would 
suggest that this was really propaganda and morale-boosting thinly 
disguised as education. Always subject to the overriding necessity of 
operational activities, the Army developed its educational programme 
and quickly enlisted the aid and advice of those civilian experts not 
already conscripted to its ranks. 

With the cessation of hostilities the Army found itself like Othello, 
its occupation gone. Demobilization was necessarily a slow process 
and thousands of men remained in uniform impatient to return to 
civilian life. The Release Period Education Scheme was brought into 
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operation and quite rightly its main concern was with resettlement 
and vocational training. Six hours a week from working time were 
spent in education under this scheme. 

The strength, and ultimate weakness, of this scheme was its almost 
complete dependence upon regimental instructors. The large number of 
lawyers, teachers, accountants and other professional men in the army 
were called upon, and welcomed the opportunity, to conduct classes. 
In this way it was possible to supply the deficiency caused by the 
small number of personnel in the RAEC. With the gradual release of 
these people came a decline in the standard of instruction. The average 
age of the Army rapidly decreased and too often ABCA groups became 
a vague chit-chat on current affairs by a young officer striving, 
usually unsuccessfully, with a task beyond his experience and capa- 
bilities. The RAEC was also suffering from the steady drain on its 
instructor resources caused: by release and in 1946 it was quite normal 
to find classes being conducted by youths aged nineteen. Their educa- 
tional background was good and their enthusiasm indisputable but 
few of them had had teaching experience and were attempting to 
perform the impossible. Volunteers for regular engagements were 
insufficient in number and the RAEC was obliged to obtain its NCO 
instructors from National Service men who could only be transferred 
to the corps after their primary training as soldiers had been com- 
pleted. Little time was then left for courses on the technique of teaching 
and, after a short period of probation, the potential instructors were 
formally transferred and promoted. 

The RAEC delayed the announcement of its peacetime establish- 
ment for a considerable time. It may be that the establishment could 
not be determined until the corps’ peacetime function had been agreed 
upon. One can only wonder whether the Education Scheme depended 
upon the size of the corps or vice versa. Whatever the cause, many 
emergency officers who might otherwise have remained were lost to 
the corps. Harassed by doubt and uncertainties, they ate the air 
promise-crammed too long and sought a more substantial diet in the 
civilian world. Certainly they found no lack of demand there and 
many who might have joined the RAEC are now civilian teachers. 
Will the new scheme attract them back again or are they now too firmly 
ensconced in civilian occupations? 
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Another important factor must be taken into consideration—the 
Butler Act, which affected the Army no less than the civilian educa- 
tionists. The Act obliged LEAs to make provision for adult education 
and it was inevitable that the Army should also accept a similar 
responsibility even though it was not specifically directed to do so. 

Against this background the Army Education Scheme has been 
produced, a Scheme which must provide for thousands of young men 
ranging from the completely illiterate to the University graduate. It is 
disappointing. It is difficult to accept this stunted dwarf as the legiti- 
mate successor to the Release Period Scheme and to ABCA. A sound 
and imaginative education scheme could be one of the chief justifi- 
cations for National Service. It would allay the anxieties of conscripted 
students and, far from being a temporary halt in the process of educa- 
tion, military service would become a great step forward. One had 
visualized the pupil’s progress from school to County College to 
National Service—a hop, skip and a jump which threatens to become 
a hop, skip and a stumble. 

It is hard to believe that an Army Council which insisted upon six 
hours per week during the release period is now content with three. 
Obviously the reduction in the period to be spent in National Service 
has affected the amount of time to be devoted to education. One would 
like to know if the Army Council decided to sacrifice education to 
military training or if it was influenced by some extraneous threat to 
reduce the period of National Service still further if too much time 
were spent in education. 

Certainly a magnificent opportunity has been inadequately exploited. 
The Army possesses many advantages that the civilian educationist 
lacks. Its problems of equipment and accommodation are less acute; 
it also has the power to compel attendance. Adult education can no 
longer be solely regarded as the quarry diligently pursued by con- 
scientious people anxious to improve their minds. An educated public 
opinion is essential if democracy is to survive. The complexities and 
intricacies of our civilization cannot be mastered in the few years spent 
at school. They demand continual learning and there must be a con- 
_ Stant striving to keep abreast of events lest they overwhelm us. The 
vote when used by a half-educated electorate becomes not only a 
mockery but a menace. 
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It is not paradoxical to speak of compulsion and discipline in con- 
nection with democracy. The Ministry of Education has already recog- 
nized for a long time the necessity for a measure of compulsion: com- 
pulsory attendance at school has been extended by one year and may 
be extended still further. Attendance at County Colleges will also be 
compulsory. LEAs are no longer encouraged but are obliged to pro- 
vide facilities for adult education though attendance is still a voluntary 
matter. The residential colleges and similar institutions are having 
at present to rely upon persuasive methods to attract the adult student. 
The Holiday Camp aspect that some of them have felt obliged to 
assume for this purpose should surely dispel the illusion that the adult 
population is simply yearning for education. While civilian adult 
educationists can only discuss the problem of student demand and seek 
for new means of securing attendance, National Service has guaran- 
teed for Army classes large audiences and regular attendance. It would 

be foolish not to exploit these advantages to the utmost. 

The size of the RAEC is insufficient to cope with its proposed task, 
limited though it is. This may be due to the man power ceiling imposed 
upon the Army as a whole or to an unwise allocation of available man 
power by the Army itself. It is not enough to claim that the corps must 
be restricted in size because of the difficulty of obtaining a larger 
number of suitable personnel. This scheme represents the Army’s 
final educational aims and while one is willing to accept that some time 
must necessarily elapse while instructors are being trained, one also 
wonders why they should be so few. It may be that the Army was 
deliberately modest in its demands because it doubted its ability to 
attract larger numbers of suitable recruits to the RAEC; or it may be 
that the limitation was imposed upon it in order to prevent excessive 
competition with an already understaffed civilian teaching world. 

The General Education in the new scheme seems to be too particular 
in its attention to current affairs. The brilliant success of ABCA 
should not be allowed to eclipse all other aspects of education. To 
devote one-third of the time available for education to current affairs 
and citizenship is surely disproportionate. One notes with some mis- 
giving that these discussion groups will be held undér the guidance 
not of trained instructors but of the regimental officer. It is to be 
hoped that briefing conferences will be held within units before the 
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groups meet and that, in addition, courses will be held where the 
regimental officer will be taught the technique of group discussion. 
Without such safeguards the groups are in danger of degenerating 
into a monologue which is delivered by the officer and received with 
suspicion and distrust by private soldiers who appear to have an 
unshakeable conviction that any officer talking on current affairs is 
pumping propaganda into them. 

The provision made for educating the illiterate may at first sight 
seem inadequate. Oniy the blindest optimist would undertake in six 
weeks to teach the illiterate to read and write. Experience in the army 
has shown, however, that few of the supposed illiterates are com- 
pletely so. Many of them have indeed only forgotten through lack 
of practice and their actual need is for re-education, a process not 
impossible to achieve in six weeks. The complete illiterate is not 
properly the responsibility of the Army and it cannot be expected to 
deviate too greatly from its principal task of training soldiers in order 
to rectify the omissions of civilian education authorities. 

The Individual Education does not go as far as one could wish. 
It is not enough to claim that it offers as much as the soldier could 
obtain in civilian life. Few people would be satisfied with present 
civilian standards of adult education and the Army would be unwise 
to accept them as its criterion. Moreover, claims to those standards 
are an invitation to be judged by them. In connection with Individual 
Education one notes that the examination system shows signs of re- 
emergence. Soldiers who are considered to have reached the standard 
of Part I of the Forces’ Preliminary Examination will be excused 
attendance at General Education and may devote themselves to Indi- 
vidual Education. There is a danger that tests to determine the standard 
of the soldier’s educational attainment may degenerate into a revival 
of the certificate system with all its abuses. Certainly some means of 
assessing progress must be devised but the tests must not be allowed 
to become an end in themselves and any tendency to regard them as 
goal-posts instead of as signposts must be checked. 

It is regrettable that the admirable Army Colleges have been reduced 
in number so that now only four remain. More regrettable is the 
announcement that residential courses will no longer be held at them. 
They will inevitably lose the benefits of community education and the 
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collegiate spirit which was their greatest asset. Some consolation may 
be found in the continued insistence upon the importance of vocational 
and resettlement education, particularly for the regular soldier. In 
this the Army shows recognition of its duty towards the community 
and also towards the individuals who are serving the community as 
members of the armed forces. — 

If the Army Education Scheme appears to be unsatisfactory it is 
mainly because of the disappointment of the great expectations that 
the Army raised by its achievements in education during the difficult 
days of the war and of the period of release. 


Pioneers in Adult Education 


JEAN M. ANDERSON 


R J. MACALISTER BREW, in her book Jnformal Education, 
; points out that though there are many facilities for Adult Edu- 

cation, only a small percentage of the population is attracted by them, 
and the supply greatly exceeds the demand. She speaks of ‘the expert, 
waiting . . . for people to come to him’. The working of the National 
Service Acts has also revealed that a distressing percentage of our 
young men and women has been content to get along with no more 
than a nodding acquaintance with even the three Rs. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suggest that this apathy is a 
basic condition of mankind. It is a very modern phase. The 31st Annual 
Report of the Priory Adult School, Birmingham, issued in 1878, 
contains this phrase: ‘It is a constant grief to be obliged to urn away 
numbers who apply for admittance.’ It was a constant grief to many 
other Adult Schools in all parts of the country in those days. There were 
so many would-be students, men and women, young and old, clamour- 
ing for instruction in reading and writing; and teachers were so few 
‘in comparison, equipment so difficult to come by, leisure time so 
scanty that 7 to 9 on Sunday morning was considered the best possible 
time for classes. A letter from a woman who began to teach in one of 
these schools about this time reads, ‘We were so crowded there was 
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scarcely an inch of room, and the teachers had to shout so loud to make 
their classes hear that they always had sore throats from Monday 
morning until Saturday night.’ 

Yet this Adult School Movement had sprung from very small 
beginnings. It is generally agreed that Nottingham is the birthplace 
of one of the first, if not the very first, of these Schools, and the 
Adult School Ter-Jubilee will be celebrated there in the autumn of 
this year. In 1798 William Singleton and Samuel Fox opened a school 
which met from 7 to 9 on Sunday mornings. Samuel Fox had no 
patience with sluggards! ‘If you mean to thrive you must rise at five,’ 
he would say; and hundreds of the underprivileged counted it no 
hardship, but a great joy, to turn out of bed in the small hours on 
their one day of rest, walking in some cases several miles, to master 
the mysteries of the printed word. Their text-book was the Bible. 
It is not easy, looking back 150 years, to decide whether this was a 
venture in education to which religion was added, or a venture in 
religion to which education was added. In those early days, however, 
though it was easy enough to get religious teaching, it was almost 
impossible for the great mass of the people to get other education.. 
When, in 1812, the Bristol Auxiliary of the newly-formed British 
and Foreign Bible Society held its second annual meeting, it was 
reported that a Bible was of no use at all to a large number of the 
people who had been visited, as they were unable to read. William 
Smith, door-keeper of a Bristol chapel, secured the use of two rooms, 
obtained the necessary books from a well-wisher, and opened a 
‘School for Adult Persons’. His first two scholars were a man of 63 
and a woman of 40, but the numbers rapidly increased. Ministers 
and members of almost every denomination in Bristol joined in the 
work, not in separate camps, but together; and at the end of thirteen 
months 18 schools had been opened. The rapid increase in the number 
of students was an embarrassment as early as 1814, when one of the 
rules was ‘that the learners be considered as having attained the object 
of this Society when they can read distinctly and readily in the Bible, 
and shall then be dismissed’. 

In spite of the demonstration, not only in Nottingham and Bristol 
but in other places, of the practical value of these Adult Schools, 
there were those who thought that any attempt to teach grown-up 
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people was a waste of time and effort. But Dr Pole, in his History of 
the Origin and Progress of Adult Schools, published in 1814, gave 
several reasons for believing that adults were more hopeful material 
than children—they came willingly to school, they understood from 
the outset the value of their tasks, they were eager to attain the definite 
end they had in view, and they were not so easily discouraged by 
difficulties. (Would one make the same comparison today?) 

The account of a great controversy which raged in the early part 
of the nineteenth century makes strange reading in these days. The 
question was as to whether or not students should be taught to write 
as well as to read. There were those who doubted whether efforts in 
this direction would qualify for the blessing of the Holy Spirit; there 
were more who had scruples about the propriety of teaching such a 
subject on the Sabbath; still more dangerous, would not the teaching 
of writing be a great incentive to the crime of forgery? The first 
Adult School to take the plunge and add writing to the curriculum was 
a Women’s School, and it was a considerable time before their brave 
example was followed by other schools. 

It would be difficult to estimate the contribution of the Adult 
Schools towards the widening of working-class women’s horizons. 
From the beginning there was in this movement absolute equality 
between the sexes. The Universities and the Professions refused to 
admit women to their ranks; and when Professor Alfred Marshall 
made the interesting discovery that ‘women are able to prepare for 
examination with a sedulousness which belongs not to men’, he went 
on to prove that they were nevertheless not fitted for original or con- 
structive work thereafter. Yet in the Adult Schools for almost a 
hundred years women had been learning as eagerly and as efficiently 
as men, and the results were apparent not only in their copy-books 
but in their homes. Here is an extract from a letter written by a teacher: 
in one of the Women’s Schools; ‘When we look upon our old scholars 
in their well-furnished homes we are amazed to think back to what 
they were like when they first came to us in a “down and out” con- 
dition, and how they are now centres of help to others.’ But perhaps the 
finest tribute that was ever paid to the value of the Movement from 
a woman’s point of view was this testimony of an old scholar, “The 
Adult School,’ she said, ‘puts a window over every woman’s sink.’ 
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In 1859 Dr J. W. Hudson, writing with great caution and a deter- 
mination not to overstate the case, estimated that from 1811 not less 
than 250,000 of the adult poor had learned to read in the Adult 
Schools. In addition, many parents had been awakened to the import- 
ance of education, and were making great sacrifices to secure its 
benefits for their children. There was a feeling in some quarters that 
the Schools had almost fulfilled their purpose, and with the passing 
of the Education Act of 1870 the question had to be faced, were the 
Adult Schools no longer necessary, or was there still work to be done? 
It was decided that the work was just beginning, that the Schools 
should be more than ever useful, ‘being relieved of the necessity for 
teaching the mere elements of learning, and starting, as it were, with 
their scholars on a higher level’. The new situation was met in part 
by the introduction of what were called ‘First Half-hour Talks’, when 
subjects of a non-religious character were dealt with. The Schools 
aimed at making members familiar with the best that has been thought 
and said and done in the world. In the Women’s Schools there was 
teaching of Homecraft and Child Care. There was a fresh realization 
of the educational value of handicrafts, too, and indeed the emphasis 
was now on the cultivation of the whole personality. Nor was the 
desire for self-improvement allowed to become or remain self-centred. 
In addition to undertaking many practical pieces of social service, 
members developed an increasing desire for a better social order. But 
there was one task which had priority over all these. At a Conference 
of the Adult School Association held in Liverpool in 1859 a paper 
had been read on ‘Schools for Factory Girls’, in which the writer 
urged that the girls should be taught to think, if possible. This was the 
task now eagerly accepted by Adult Schools, and accepted without 
any qualifying ‘if possible’. It was one which called for a change in 
technique. The teacher came down from the platform and sat with the 
students. The lecture was still used where necessary to impart factual 
information, but the learning, the apprehension and application of 
what had been said, was achieved by free discussion, where the great 
desire of leader and scholars alike was to come to a knowledge of the 
truth. The Schools’ conception of education was similar to that of 
Montaigne when he said, “We ought to ask, not who knows the most, 
but who knows the best. In true education everything that comes to 
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our hand is as good as a book. So examine every man’s talent, a peasant, 
a brick-layer, a passer-by; you may learn something from all, each in 
his own line, of the real affair of this earth, how to live and die well.’ 

In 1891 the monthly magazine of the Movement, One and All, 
made its first appearance, and in 1903 the unity which the magazine 
gave to the work was further cemented by the production of Lesson 
Sheets. In 1911 the Lesson Sheets were expanded into a Study Hand- 
book, which has been published annually ever since. At first sight it 
may seem to give superficial treatment to the subjects, to range too 
widely and not sufficiently deeply. But the Handbook material is 
intended to supply the starting-point, not the conclusion, of the weekly 
- study, and there is always an underlying theme which connects every 
subject dealt with. The book in its make-up as well as in its matter 
bears witness to the Movement’s insistence that life is a whole, that 
it cannot be divided into watertight compartments without grievous 
loss. Considered in its context as one of a series it will be seen that 
over a period of several years the Handbook provides a useful course 
in social, cultural and religious studies. 


The Movement Today 
It cannot be denied that the Adult School Movement today is again 
faced with the necessity of adjusting itself to a difficult situation. It 
has decided, despite the attraction of the Government assistance offered 
by the 1944 Education Act, to remain a purely voluntary organization. 
It will depend for support, as in the past, on its own members and 
friends; its workers (with the exception of the small clerical staff at 
Headquarters) will still be unpaid volunteers. The disadvantages 
arising from this deliberate decision will have to be overcome, and 
the advantages seized. Because of the nature of the Movement itself, 
its encouragement of its members to become adult in mind and spirit 
as well as in body, the best of its products have tended to leave the 
Adult School in order to continue the progress that was there begun. 
Week-end lecture-schools, and Summer Schools held in Adult School 
Guest-houses, have stimulated in members the desire for more 
specialized study in courses arranged by the WEA and the Extra-mural 
Departments of the Universities. As a result of an informed interest 
in civic affairs many members have felt the call to give their time to 
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the work of local and national government—there are ‘old boys’ of 
the Adult School in Parliament, even in the Cabinet, at the present 
time. Other members have been led to give their time and energies 
to social services of one kind or another. It would be difficult indeed 
to find any useful social or educational activity which is not being 
greatly helped by men and women who received their training in 
Adult Schools. It is all to the good that they should leave the Move- 
ment when they feel called to more specialized study or service; but 
it is to be regretted that more of them do not feel a concern to come 
back at a later date to take their place as leaders, to give their fellows 
the benefit of their wider and deeper knowledge and experience. 
Even more regrettable has been the tendency of many of those who 
stay to ‘stay put’, to depend on the visiting speaker or lecturer, to 
cling to methods and forms of meeting which have little appeal in 
the modern age. There is a great need in the Adult Schools of today 
for leaders of the right type, men and women who will sit down with 
the rank and file, who will not want to impose their own views but 
will see as their supreme task the encouragement and the training 
of leadership in others. It is not only knowledge and intellectual 
power that are called for in work of this kind. There is plenty of 
information on all kinds of subjects, stored on library shelves. The 
great need is for people who can and will express their knowledge in 
language simple people can understand, at a level where it can be 
assimilated. Any such leader would be gladly welcomed, whatever 
his politics and whatever his creed. For the Adult School, though it 
claims to be a religious as well as an educational movement, imposes 
no religious tests. Its members belong to all denominations, and to 
none; there are agnostics as well as Christians in its ranks. It possesses 
the toleration, not of indifference, but of deep interest and reverence 
for personality. 

Nor should it be assumed that the purpose of the Movement is ‘to 
do good to the poor’. The inarticulate, the, spiritually impoverished, 
the musically deaf and the artistically blind are to be found at all 
economic levels, and this 151st year of its existence finds the Adult 
School Movement preparing for new ventures with as great an aware- 
ness of the needs of the times as stimulated its founders. 
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Adult Education by Mental Hospitals 
DAVID LAWLEY-WAKELIN 


(One of the experiments of the British Institute which was, inevitably, 
a casualty of war, was the scheme for Education in the Hospitals. This 
scheme, begun in 1937, had introduced adult education into a number of 
hospitals of different kinds, including TB sanatoria and Mental Hos- 
pitals. It had been the Institute’s constant hope to renew this promising 
work as soon as conditions permitted. Just over twelve months ago an 
approach by the Mental Hospitals Committee of the London County 
Council made a renewal of the scheme likely. Finally in October 1947, 
Mr Lawley-Wakelin was appointed to organize cultural activities of a 
broad kind in six mental hospitals at or near Epsom.) 


HE provision of facilities for adult education in hospital com- 

munities has to a large extent been neglected in the past. Yet the 
value of such provision cannot be denied, even when referred solely 
to those general principles which justify all adult education. Hospital 
communities have a rightful claim to educational opportunities, for 
they constitute important sections of that wider field of education— 
the general community, from which they are drawn and to which, in 
great part, they eventually return. 

These observations are as true of mental institutions as they are of 
general hospitals. A superficial view of the matter may produce the 
impression that the mentally unbalanced are incapable of or unsuited 
to the pursuit of knowledge and culture; but facts do not bear out this 
notion. The kind of mental illness in question is known as psychosis. 
Without going into the various forms in which this illness shows 
itself, let it suffice to say here that most of its symptoms are only 
gross exaggerations of characteristics found in all normal people. 
Amongst psychotic patients there are many whose intellects remain 
comparatively unimpaired by the various forms of psychosis which 
render them otherwise unstable. They have often wide cultural 
interests and considerable intellectual attainments. Some, who have 
had little or no previous opportunities for further education, are 
eager to use their enforced leisure to retrieve what they have lost. 
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There are those also in whom this eagerness can be stimulated where 
it does not already exist. 

But the present experiment aims also at more than this: the object 
is more particular. An auxiliary form of therapy is envisaged, in which 
the work of education assumes a para-medical character in a process 
of mental rehabilitation. Where the word ‘rehabilitation’ is used in its 
broad sense of ‘re-adjustment’ the promotion of such a process is 
implied in the work of remedial psychiatry; but in its stricter and more 
literal sense of ‘re-furnishing’, especially with reference to the mind, 
rehabilitation is more properly the work of the educationist. Thus in 
this specialized kind of work the educationist, whilst working side 
by side with the physician, does not exceed the bounds of his own 
profession. He supplements the physician’s work, co-operating with 
him to the full and seeking his advice and guidance at every turn. 

Rehabilitating the mind is a task which must be approached from 
both a personal and a social angle. For instance, a patient’s feeling 
of isolation from normal life can be relieved to some extent by gaining 
contact with matters beyond the hospital routine. That sense of what 
the Americans call ‘belonging’, which hospital life endangers, can like- 
wise be restored by encouraging the patient to take part in activities 
which forge a link between his life and the lives of those outside the 
hospital. By arousing his interest in educational activities and perhaps 
by stimulating him towards creative expression in some form of art, 
he can be helped to extravert himself, to regain his self-confidence and 
to realize a sense of achievement. If his prognosis is a good one, and 
there is hope of him eventually taking his place once more in ordered 
society, then personal and social re-orientation are of the utmost 
importance to him, for on leaving the hospital he will most probably 
have to grapple with many problems of social and possibly vocational 
re-adjustment. And even where hope of recovery is slender, fresh 
mental interests can be of great value in helping to prevent the mental 
ravages of boredom and intellectual sloth. 

In October 1947 the writer was appointed to organize in six hos- 
pitals an experimental scheme for the tentative provision of an edu- 
cational programme which should be calculated to accomplish the 
task outlined above. The first step was to make a thorough survey of 
each hospital. It was known that, although all six were controlled by 
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the same local authority and might therefore reasonably be expected 
to conform to a general norm, there were bound to be many points 
of difference between them, which would have to be taken into ac- 
count when forming the detailed plans of the scheme. Two months 
were devoted to this survey and to other preparatory measures. It 
was found that the hospitals varied greatly in the nature and size of 
their buildings, in the type of patients for which they were designed, 
in their methods of internal administration and in their already existing 
provisions for cultural activities. It was realized that this variety was 
of considerable value to the experiment: it would make possible a 
useful comparison of methods adopted and results obtained under these 
varied conditions. 

In these hospitals are both voluntary and certified patients. Volun- 
tary patients are usually accommodated in the admission wards of the 
hospitals, since they do not always stay long enough to be considered 
cases for the main wards. In general they have a better prognosis 
than the certified patients, and it is possible in many cases for them 
to leave the hospital and return to normal life after relatively short 
courses of treatment. In respect of previous education and intellectual 
attainments the best type of patient is to be found amongst those 
whose presence in the hospital is voluntary, and it is likely that the 
-most tangible results will be obtained from the scheme in these cases. 
Certified patients are detained compulsorily under the provisions of the 
Lunacy Act. The majority of them are long-term cases who, because of 
their poor prognoses, remain in the hospitals for indefinite periods 
ranging from a few years to a lifetime. Their interests and capabilities 
are very limited; but the possibility of helping them cannot be over- 
looked. 

The knowledge and realization of facts and conditions such as 
these pcinted to the required shape of the scheme. They showed that 
in order to promote effectively a process of mental rehabilitation 
which could benefit the maximum number of patients, the cultural 
and educational programme devised for the purpose should have as 
wice a scope as possible; that the keynote of approach on the part of 
lecturers and tutors should be informality; and that wherever possible 
activities and courses should be organized on a democratic basis. 
This last point is of particular importance and significance: it indicates 
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the method which has been used with considerable success to introduce 
the work in some of the hospitals. 

The nature and purpose of the scheme were fully explained to the 
patients themselves. They were told that in addition to being made the 
beneficiaries of the scheme they were to be made also active partners in 
its promotion. Their response to this approach was as enthusiastic as 
it was encouraging. With help from a willing and co-operative staff 
patients in one hospital lost no time in founding a club for planning 
and organizing their general activities. The Physician Superintendent 
of the hospital was nominated president of the club, and its manage- 
ment was vested in a committee composed almost entirely of patients. 
At present both the chairman and the secretary of this committee are 
female patients. The following quotation is from the form of constitu- 
tion which has been adopted by the club. It was framed and written 
by the Secretary. 


Constitution of The Forty-Eight Club 

The club shall be known as THE FORTY-EIGHT CLUB, from the year 
of its inauguration. The aim of the Club shall be to benefit patients 
by the organization of cultural, educational and recreational activi- 
ties and by encouraging them to take active part in such pursuits. 

Membership shall be open to all patients and to all ex-patients.. 
All members of the Hospital Staff shall be Honorary Members of 
the Club. There shall be no fee for membership. 

The club shall be controlled by a duly elected Committee. The 
Committee shall not meet unless a member of the Medical Staff is 
present. The Committee shall have the power to co-opt members. 
It shall also have the power to delegate to Sub-Committees the 
organization of special activities and/or functions, subject to the 
Committee’s previous sanction of any activity or function not 
previously suggested by it. A report of each Sub-Committee’s 
activities shall be placed before the Committee at each of its 
meetings. : 

There shall be no fixed term of tenure of Committee membership. 
vacancies arising from departure or resignation of members shall 
be filled as and when they arise, if deemed desirable. The Medical 
Officers shall, from time to time, review the membership of the 
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Committee and Sub-Committees and, if they see fit, recommend 
the resignation or replacement of such members as they consider 
to have served their turn. 

The Committee has so far held four meetings. To be present at 
these meetings is a revealing and impressive experience. Reading 
through their minutes, one can trace, even at this early stage, a growing 
sense of personal and social responsibility shown by the members, 
and one is bound to recognize that, even apart from further activities 
which spring from these meetings, they have in themselves an educa- 
tional value in keeping with the aims of the general scheme within 
which they work. Under the aegis of ‘The Forty-Eight Club’ a special 
sub-committee has been formed for the purpose of dealing with art, 
music and drama in the hospital. From the recommendations of this 
sub-committee, weekly classes in drawing and painting, music 
appreciation and play reading have been inaugurated. By arrange- 
ment with the Physician Superintendent of a neighbouring hospital 
parties of patients are able to attend monthly music concerts provided 
there by the Council for Music in Hospitals. Other activities also are 
being planned by “The Forty-Eight Club’. Interesting amongst these 
is an archaeological project to be carried out in the hospital grounds, 
where traces of a Roman road are believed to exist. 

At another hospital the experiment has taken similar form. A ‘Cul- 
tural Activities Committee, has been formed by the patients. This is 
similar to “The Forty-Eight Club’. Activities here have been late 
starting, but play-reading and discussion groups have both been in 
operation long enough for an estimate to be made of their worth. 
A recent group-discussion about ‘Environment and its Effects’ was so 
well conducted by the patients, and so much interest in the subject was 
shown by them, that a debate on points of difference arising from the 
discussion was arranged and held during the following week. The 
play-reading group commenced with Bernard Shaw’s play The Doctor’s 
Dilemma. Patients read well, and even some of Shaw’s more difficult 
points of argument seemed to find their mark. Clearly enjoyment was 
added to interest. One patient, who had a marked impediment of 
speech, asked to be permitted to read a part. After a brave attempt, he 
had to give it up, but at the end of the evening he asked for a play in 
which there was a stammering part. 
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In another colony belonging to the group cultural activities have 
for many years been provided from the resources and talent of the 
hospital’s own community. Since the beginning of the year it has been 
possible to add to these already existing activities by organizing an art 
group, by establishing a fortnightly music appreciation class and by 
arranging a series of lectures and talks on topics of general interest. The 
first of these talks was given by Alderman George Peverett, Vice- 
Chairman of the British Institute’s Council, on ‘Flying to Malta and 
the Mediterranean’. His report makes interesting reading: 


I was rather pleasurably surprised at the interest shown by both 
men and women. There were few who did not show sustained 
attention, and most showed that they appreciated humour. 

Questions were as readily forthcoming and were as intelligent 
and as ‘to the point’ as one gets from many normal audiences. 

I hesitated somewhat about referring to such a matter as infantile 
mortality in Malta—but I need not have done. The woman who 
took up that point was ‘on the mark’—though inclined to be 
garrulous. 

The examples of Malta hand loom weaving seemed to capture 
the interest of the women. (Appeal to the eye as well as to the ear. 
I wish it were possible to use the epidiascope, but I appreciate 
the difficulties about that.) 

I was impressed by the friendly attitude of nursing staff, who also 
seemed interested in my talk. 


One hesitates to draw any definite conclusions from an incomplete 
piece of experimental work. At this stage, however, two facts can be 
established with a reasonable amount of certainty. They concern the 
therapeutic value of the work in general and the suitability of particular 
subjects and activities for inclusion in the educational programme. 

First, from the general agreement of psychiatrists, to whom the 
whole question of therapeutic values must always be referred, and 
from patients’ reactions to various cultural activities, it would seem 
that, generally speaking, attendance at classes and group activities 
should be voluntary, if such classes and activities are to have a thera- 
peutic value. Voluntary attendance usually indicates interest, which is 
beneficial as a form of extraversion. Secondly, the most useful of all 
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activities for patients, judged on the grounds of interest, are those 
which come under the headings of Art, Music and Drama. The 
demand for these subjects has been foremost whenever groups of 
patients have been asked to make personal choices. 

Without the advice, co-operation and support of the medical, 
nursing and administrative staffs of these hospitals, the working of the 
scheme would have been an impossibility from the start. What has so 
far been accomplished owes much to these already overworked staffs. 
Their advice and guidance has been invaluable. In many cases their 
interest in the work is more than passive: active part is being taken by 
many of the doctors and nurses. Visiting lecturers and tutors are also 
giving of their best. They have been invited and engaged not because 
they have any knowledge of psychiatry or any experience of mental 
patients, but because they are men and women qualified in the subjects 
which they undertake to teach and discuss and who bring to the work 
a fresh approach and imaginative methods. 

Although many share a firm conviction of the real and lasting value 
of this new work, it would be presumptuous, with so little material 
proof at hand, to express this conviction as one which everybody 
ought to share. Nevertheless, it can be reasonably stated that in its 
early stages of development, the work at least shows much promise. 
It is hoped that it will prove sufficiently successful to warrant not 
only: its continuance in those hospitals where it is at present being 
carried out, but also its extension to other hospitals where similar 
provision could be made. It is not too much to hope that eventually 
the work will be established as a permanent service in all mental 
hospitals. y 
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January 19th, 1948 


ARMY EDUCATION: A REPLY 
sir: You published in September last a short article entitled ‘Army Fduca- 
tion: A Communication’. The author, who chooses to be known only by his 
initials, presents such a distorted view of Army education that I trust you 
will afford me space in which to reply. 

To refute in detail each hasty generalization or unproved assertion would 
be tedious and unprofitable. That the author’s experience was apparently 
confined to one Division in an overseas theatre may explain, though not 
excuse, such statements as: ‘In most units, the officers’ chief problem is how 
to keep their men occupied’. His surprise that: ‘Out of a typical class of 
eighteen, only five could give a list of ten Cabinet Ministers with their 
offices’ shows how sadly he misjudges the educational standard of the aver- 
* age man and woman. Some regimental officers were more alive than others 
to the value of the education scheme to their men. Some instructors were 
less experienced than others. There were some units in which facilities 
for soldiers not due for early release were sparser than elsewhere. This was 
undoubtedly true just as weaknesses can be found in any educational scheme. 
But they are not grounds for the hasty and untrue generalization that 
academic instruction throughout the Army in the release period failed and 
that this was due to the indifference of regimental officers and the inefficiency 
of instructors. 

What is of greater concern is that his criticisms are made in obvious 
ignorance of certain fundamental principles on which the development of 
Army Education is based. During the release period, of which the author 
writes, Army Education formed part of a comprehensive plan for the suc- 
cessful resettlement of large numbers of wartime soldiers into civilian life. 
Much of the work, therefore, was conditioned by urgent questions of 
welfare and it is against this wider background of resettlement work gen- 
erally that the scheme must be assessed. Further, by sheer force of circum- 
stances in this fluid, transitional period, implementation was necessarily 
incomplete and sometimes sketchy. 

That Army Education, despite imperfections, proved its worth during this 
rather trying period of transition is recognized by military commanders and 
responsible educationists alike. It is true, however, that students for whom it 
was most difficult to cater were those of advanced educational standards 
serving in certain overseas theatres. To this extent one may sympathize with 
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the author though there was, as he says, the possibility of 2 Formation or 
Army College course, and one wonders what use he made of the excellent 
library facilities usually available, or of the War Office Correspondence 
Course Scheme. 

The new Army Education Scheme which has recently been launched 
caters both for the National Serviceman and the regular soldier, and in both 
cases education is considered as an integral part of the soldier’s training. 
The advanced student will still be more difficult to cater for educationally 
than the average man, but his needs have not been overlooked. The aim is, 
indeed, that there shall be educational facilities at least comparable to those 
which the soldier would have enjoyed in civilian life, from which he comes 
and to which, sooner or later, he will return. 

Progress, if it is to be sure, must not be hasty, and it would be a mistake 
to think that in a few months every soldier will be enjoying all the benefits 
which Army Education can and will offer. Further, the Army cannot be 
considered as a university to which men and women are sent for the primary 
purpose of being educated; that is neither possible nor desirable. Yet Army 
Education has a vital part to play in the development of the soldier-citizen, 
and a part which only education can play. The expression of considered 
opinion, from any qurter, will help Army Educationists to carry out their 
task. Ill-informed and irresponsible criticism, however, cannot but do harm 
both to the cause it attacks and also to that wider, national system of which 
Army Education forms a part. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) £. Lowe, 
Lt-Col, RAEC 


Scandinavian Folk High Schools 


CORRESPONDENCE received at the Institute shows that interest in Scandin- 
avian Folk High Schools is still keen, and advice on the study of this problem 
has been given in many cases by the Institute. Literature on the Folk High 
Schools available in English has been confined to studies of the Danish and 
Swedish work, and till now, Norwegian schools overlooked by many adult 
educationists in this country. It is therefore gratifying to receive the news of 
a full and up-to-date survey of Norwegian education which is to be published 
shortly and which gives close attention to Norway’s own system of Folk 
High Schools. Written by Helge Sivertsen, Education for Democracy in Nor- 
way, was published by the Michelsen Institute of Bergen in the Norwegian 
edition. It is hoped that the English translation will be published in June. 
The price is not yet known but copies may now be ordered from the Institute. 
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ART AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION by F. D. Klingender (Royle Publi- 
cations for Transatlantic Arts) 215. 

THIS BOOK, which has been shaped in part by work with WEA students, is 
a valuable one. It is patient, thorough, excellently illustrated and docu- 
mented, and for most readers rich in surprises and possibilities. Its range 
and approach may have been too much determined by special interests or 
the availability or attractiveness of certain types of evidence, for one has 
sometimes a feeling that it is both overplanned and planless; perhaps the 
writing of different sections with different questions, or intentions, in view 
would account for an apparent lack of argument. Within the sections, 
however, there is no such lack, and this accumulation of evidence, pre- 
sented with a firm historical grasp, is far more rewarding than is much 
general writing on art and society, art and modern life, art and science, the 
contemporary theme, and the rest of it. 

Thus although a cumbrous sub-title: Art and the Industrial Revolution: 
‘Some Aspects of their Relationship’ would be a fairer description of the 
scope of this work, it ranges widely and profitably. It contains an abundance 
of past facts that have an immediate bearing on present and future, whilst 
being (is this perverse?) of considerable interest in their own context. On 
one hand there is the High Argument of Wordsworth or of Erasmus Darwin 
on the marriage of poetry and science—or at least a large part of it: Words- 
~ worth’s later attitude is not examined; but there are also the views of Joseph 
Wright of Derby on industrial design, or Josiah Wedgwood’s comment, 
as regards the sale of his products, that Fashion was replacing Merit—which 
can lead to a high argument of another kind. Again, the reader can be im- 
pressed by and absorbed in the great romantic response to the new forms 
and new powers, as in Anne Seward’s poem on Colebrookdale or Cotman’s 
picture of it, in which case he may meditate on the loss of that confidence 
and excitement, and the subsequent course of art. 

Or instead he may be drawn into questions of topography, with Richard 
Ayton’s Voyage Round Great Britain or Turner and Girtin’s River Scenery; 
or he may consider Joseph Farrington’s pictures of the Cornish mines, with 
Graham Sutherland’s war-time creations still in his mind’s eye. Working- 
class artists like James Sharples may attract him, or John Martin’s visions, 
or Ackerman’s series of views of the British railways: a very different subject 
from those Oxford and Cambridge colleges formerly featured. 

A special word must be said about the illustrations. It would be unfair 
to a very good book to imply that they are more important than the text, 
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but they bring together so much that is not easily accessible and they are 
often satisfying as well as instructive. A sudden likeness to Ravilious, an 
unexpected link with van Gogh, half a dozen industrial tokens of unusual 
interest, an eighteenth-century drawing of the Parys Mountain copper works, 
whose deserted site is still a picturesque corner of Anglesey; it is a rich 
collection, with something for almost every interest. 

Although good things are said on the reaction of Mary Gaskell or of 
Dickens to the Black Country, on the Crystal Palace, or on the works of 
Madox Brown, it is the earlier part of the story that emerges with most 
force: the immediate impact of the Industrial Revolution, the imaginative 
response of the artists. On the Victorian aftermath—or was it, more exactly, 
the harvest?—there is less; here one leaves the major consequences for studies 
of special aspects. Perhaps it is wise not to add to the bulk of existing writing 
on the Victorian voices—Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, and the rest—yet without 
them the claim to present a ‘study of the effect of the Industrial Revolution 
on the arts as a whole’ must seem arbitrary. 

At moments this is a baffling book, in which you can’t see the wood for 
the close-ups of the trees, and you wonder whether more attention should 
be paid to Palmer and Turner and less to engineering drawings; but it is a 
book to be welcomed. Welcome also is the acknowledgment of the part 
played in the initial inquiry both by the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
and, in another way, by Barlaston Hall: the volume is dedicated to the 
students and tutors of the North Staffordshire WEA. CHRISTOPHER LEE 


HISTORY OF THE HOMELAND by Henry Hamilton (Primers for the Age of 
Plenty) (Allen & Unwin) 18s. 


IT was the great merit of the books written by Mr and Mrs Hammond that 
they dispelled that feeling of complacency which was felt by persons of the 
middle and upper classes as they contemplated the enormous technical 
achievements of British industrial capitalism. It is true that others before 
them had drawn attention to the intolerable conditions in factories, mines 
and homes suffered by the working class for the sake of the expansion of 
industry and profits. It was, however, the work of the Hammonds which 
brought this aspect of the development of capitalism into historical teaching 
in schools as well as universities, and so into the generally accepted body of 
historical knowledge. 

Complacency is, like hypocrisy, a sin with many disguises, and a whole 
series of alternative positions which it can occupy. A wide-spread modern 
view of social history is that while it is true that a regrettable carelessness 
for the health and happiness of the workers was characteristic of the exuberant 
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youth of capitalism, the subsequent development of trade unions and of 
social legislation has secured the worker from exploitation, so that social 
progress is to be achieved merely by waiting for it to happen. 

In the History of the Homeland, Professor Hamilton attacks complacency 
in its most recent hide-outs. His social history covers most aspects of capital- 
ist civilization since the end of the middle ages. Agriculture, industry, 
transport, commerce, institutions, ideologies, are described in detail in their 
development during the whole period. Each separate account of the develop- 
ment of the various aspects of society finishes with an assessment of the 
situation today. The author’s most constant theme is the immense contrast 
between the great productive resources and technical achievements of the 
modern world, and its political and social framework. Our present order of 
society, he says, not only causes a maldistribution of the world’s wealth, but 
progressively diminishes the productive capacity of industry and agriculture. 
At the end of a chapter entitled “The Triumph of Industrialism’, he writes: 


The price mechanism has failed because it is destroying or immobilizing 
the resources man has created; 


and he asks: 


Need the satisfaction of basic human needs be left to the operation of the 
price mechanism of private enterprise? 


In his chapter on ‘Commerce and Foreign Investment’, attacking ‘the pro- 
fessional high priests and professional hirelings of high finance’, he suggests 
an answer: 


The real choice lay between an economy rigidly controlled to ensure 

a minimum monetary profit for the privileged few and an economy of 

common ownership rationally planned to guarantee the satisfaction of 

needs which all human beings share. 
This is a critical attitude, rare and refreshing in a Professor of Political 
Economy. 

But it is not in tracing the history of recent social developments up to the 
impasse which he so trenchantly describes that Professor Hamilton deals 
his severest blows at complacency. Perhaps the most valuable service he 
renders in his book is in insisting on the English reader widening his 
horizon. For in spite of the tremendous spate of propaganda both for and 
against Britiain’s colonial empire, the average inhabitant of Great Britain 
still tends to define his social values as if he were the member of a political 
community confined to these islands. Perhaps he feels a glow of pride 
when he reads the speech of some statesman who claims for Britain the 
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guardianship of the values of western civilization. Perhaps he is convinced 
from his own experience that these values are observed in Britain. But he 
must remember that he is not merely a Briton. He has an ultimate political 
responsibility for the Government of a large portion of Africa, the West 
Indies and other Crown Colonies, as well as for ensuring that the political 
independence recently given to other peoples is not illusory. It has been 
Professor Hamilton’s task to show that in many parts of the world politically 
dependent upon Great Britain, not only are such values as personal and 
political freedom illusory for the majority of the inhabitants, but economic 
and social policies have led and still lead to a positive destruction of life and 
livelihood in the interests of profit and prestige. No Briton who reads 
with shame of the trickery used by Rhodes and men like him to paint the 
map of Africa red, can also ignore the fact that in 1937, 12 million pounds 
worth of copper exported from Rhodesia yielded in return to the inhabitants 
of the country only £244,000 in wages for 17,000 native workers (p. 440). 
The Briton who has been persuaded that unseen forces behind an unseen 
iron curtain aim at the destruction of the values of his society, should 
study the facts which lead Professor Hamilton to say: 


The fact remains that the educational policy of Kenya and the Rho- 
desias, for which we still accept responsibility, is essentially akin to that 
of Dr D. F. Malan, Oswald Pirow, and other friends of the Third Reich. 


and to go on to ask: 


whether men and women of British stock are prepared to undertake a 
crusade against illiteracy and malnutrition, with such singleness of pur- 
pose as the Soviet leaders have shown in their dealings with the backward 
minorities of the USSR? 


It would be incorrect to give the impression that Professor Hamilton 
has been concerned merely to amass facts to demonstrate the validity of the 
criticisms he makes of contemporary British society. This book is a store- 
house of facts and figures of most of the important historical developments 
not only in England but in Scotland and the United States, as well as in the 
British overseas empire. He has made full use of innumerable specialist 
monographs not normally accessible even to the teacher. In fact the book 
has in addition to its other virtues, a considerable bibliographical value. 
It is also embellished with a large number of apposite and delightful 
illustrations. 

It cannot, however, be claimed that the History of the Homeland satisfies 
all the requirements of a piece of historical writing. The publishers’ advertise- 
ment on the dust-cover states that the plan of the book is novel—‘it does not 
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attempt to treat history chronologically’. Now we are all familiar with the 
criticisms that can be made of the purely chronological treatment of history 
but these criticisms have been principally aimed at what used to be called 
political history, which was often a rather meaningless string of facts whose 
only relationship was their sequence in time. Professor Hamilton’s alterna- 
tive to the chronological treatment of history is the separation of various 
historical factors, the agrarian, the industrial, the constitutional, the social, 
so as to consider each—chronologically. This means that we are presented 
with a series of separated streams of historical development which must 
necessarily be considered as if cause and effect were confined within each 
given stream. The consequence of this is that while most of the important 
factors in the development of English society are dealt with by Professor 
Hamilton we do not see them in their inter-relationship. Most of us would 
readily recognize that contemporary political, legal, constitutional and 
economic problems are inextricably bound together, so that, for instance, 
problems of the modernization of industry cannot be isolated from the con- 
text of the social and political forces interested in the ownership and control 
of industry. The same considerations apply to our understanding of history. 
We cannot understand the nature of medieval serfdom without some 
knowledge of the legal theory and practice, and the form of local govern- 
ment of a feudal society; we cannot understand the growth of capitalism 
and of the capitalist class in modern society, if we do not take into account 
the political victories of that class in the seventeenth century; we cannot 
understand the post-war history of the British Labour movement if we omit 
the effect on it of the Russian Revolution of 1917. It is these vital inter- 
relationships which are lacking in Professor Hamilton’s book, so that 
although individual chapters, such as that on economic imperialism, have 
a unity of theme, the history as a whole gives the impression rather of being 
the creation of a well-organized card-index system than of a unifying his- 
torical imagination. 

A further criticism of a less general nature that one feels bound to make 
is that in many places the book appears to have been compiled rather 
hurriedly, so that the reason for the sequence of facts presented is at first 
reading by no means always clear. This appears to be due in part to an 
attempt to compress a great deal of information in a small space. Thus in 
a section of the chapter on ‘Commerce and Foreign Investment’ entitled 
‘Expanding Markets’ we are presented with information about population 
growth, customs unification, the opium war, the opening up of Japan and 
China, immigration, the expansion of railway and steamship transport, and 
the growth of the electric telegraph system, all in two pages. This uneven- 
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ness and compression in the presentation of material makes the book difficult 
to read. It means in fact that it is likely to be used rather as a work of refer- 
ence than as a history of our society during the last four hundred years. 
This is a pity, for the book is not only a work of great erudition, but is 
inspired by a view of society derived not from abstractions but from the 
real developing world, and which is therefore worthy of wide consideration. 

R. H. HILTON 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND by £. L. Woodward (Home Study Books) (Methuen) 
1947. 45. 6d. 

THIs Is one of the first seven volumes to be issued in a new series under the 
general editorship of Dr Ifor Evans. It is ‘designed to cover the most sig- 
nificant aspects of modern thought and investigation. For six years of war, 
important investigations in the sciences have been proceeding, but hundreds 
of thousands of men and women have been deprived of opportunities of 
following their development. Similarly, there have been new approaches and 
conclusions in the study of economics, history, literature and other branches 
of knowledge. In this series it is designed to construct a library in which 
this knowledge of the modern world can be made readily available.’ 

Thus the publishers’ manifesto. The difficulties of launching an ambitious 
series of this kind at the present time are well known. Planning must have 
been very difficult. Not the books that one might wish to include but the 
books that available authors can make available can be presented. This 
makes an assessment of the place that this series will ultimately occupy, 
and the needs that it will meet, premature and hazardous; but no one can 
fail to welcome a new publishing venture that has been able to extract a 
further volume from the lively and confident pen of the author of The Age 
of Reform in the Oxford History series, and of that meticulous monograph 
Britain and the German Navy. 

‘Every page of the book has given me pleasure’ writes Professor Wood- 
ward in a candid preface. This pleasure is likely to be infectious, and one 
can imagine that this history will interest a wide public. Its style is well 
constructed to carry the reader along. The author’s vast erudition is kept 
under careful control, and where the temptation cannot be resisted is re- 
leased, always relevantly, in the form of footnotes, which the general reader 
may ignore. I do not know of another book of its size, which is more 
likely to enlarge the numbers of those who find history interesting in one 
way or another. 

This is a most valuable achievement, and anyone conscious of the diffi- 
culties of compression will admire the great skill with which Professor 
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Woodward has accomplished his task. The panorama unrolls with an easy 
and confident rhythm from the landing of Julius Caesar to the ending of 
what he calls The First German War. He writes as if he had been writing ‘his 
own recollections’, and thjs method gives an enchanting vividness to the 
narrative. When he tells us that ‘Edward I . . . was like most English medieval 
Kings, a fine figure of a man, tall, well made and handsome (Fn: except 
for a drooping eyelid), or of Oliver Cromwell: ‘His vigour was immense. 
He was a little under six foot in height, massively built, and athletic. A con- 
temporary said of him that he had as much ‘vivacity, hilarity and alacrity, 
as another man hath when he hath drunken a cup too much.’ He could talk 
Latin (although ‘scantily’), and had been for a year to Cambridge. In his 
high days he encouraged learning and protected the universities. Cromwell 
Was not a puritan in the narrow sense. He liked music and dancing; his 
refusal to remove the ‘pagan’ statues from the gardens of Hampton Court 
scandalized many of his supporters; the mixed dancing which went on at 
the marriage of two of his daughters in 1657 was even more shocking.’ 
The reader will be almost persuaded that the author was an.eye-witness. 
It is perhaps a pity that this incidental portraiture scarcely survives the 
Restoration; for the number of those who buy General Histories is not 
equivalent to the number of those who read them to the end, and the ordinary 
reader may find the latter part of the book rather more exacting than the 
earlier. 

‘An attempt to write the history of England in 65,000 words is like trying 
to pack the crown jewels into a hat-box. You can do it only by leaving out 
the settings.’ Professor Woodward is more likely to be criticized by those 
who disagree with his perspective, with his valuation of what the jewels 
are and what the settings. To him the emergence of the Labour Movement 
is the arrival on the stage of history of another ‘interest’, comparable with 
the land-owning or manufacturing interest, and not distinguished from 
both by being a majority and not a minority grouping. Nor will his views 
on German war guilt in 1914 be everywhere accepted with the assurance 
with which he expresses it, secure in the moral advantage of defence of the 
status quo. These are matters of opinion. More startling is the failure to 
comment on the rise of the USA and the decline of England among the 
Great Powers. 

The volume is of handy pocket size, and pleasantly printed. Those who 
know little about history and those who may think they know a great deal 
will alike find that Professor Woodward has much to give them of interesting 
fact and stimulating generalization. A bibliography or at least some hints for 
future reading would increase its use for students. W. S. ADAMS 
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THE POPULATION OF BRITAIN by Eva M. Hubback (Pelican Books) 2s. 

ONE OF the main weaknesses of the liberal approach to the social sciences is 
the tendency to isolate particular phenomena from their context, and to 
apply cures to the symptoms, rather than the causes of distress. In this way, 
we have been relieved of many of the worst abuses of unemployment, illness 
or ignorance; yet the problems remain. 

Population is a case in point. Today the threatened decline is widely 
discussed. It is used to justify reforms, such as increased family allowances, 
improved education services, or better planning, which have other justifi- 
cations. In Mrs Hubback’s book we =z warned: ‘if the same attitudes towards 
the size (of family) wanted continue, every generation will be smaller than 
the last, so that we shall be faced some time during the coming centuries 
either with a country nearly empty of people, or . . . with a people reinforced 
by immigration and consisting of a mixture of our present British stock 
with that of peoples mostly from Eastern Europe or Asia’. 

Surely, during the ‘coming centuries’ we are likely to see such a trans- 
formation in our society that any such trend is most unlikely to continue 
unchecked. It is less than a century ago that the threat of over population was 
a burning political issue of the day. Between the wars the mass unemploy- 
ment then prevailing gave many cause to think that the optimum level had 
already been reached: in fact those economists who subscribed to under- 
consumptionist theories, gained great comfort from the prospect of an 
increase in the number of pensioners not seeking employment. 

The appeal for a larger population falls on sympathetic ears today. We 
live in boom conditions, so labour is scarce. The loss of income from our 
colonies, and from other overseas investments has reduced the resources 
at our disposal. We must cast around for alternative sources of income. It is 
clear that if we could increase the size of our working population we could 
increase national income per head. On the other hand, an older population 
carries the threat of a further reduction in our living standards. This tendency 
towards a decline is not quickly to be halted: some observers, as in Planning 
Broadsheet No. 278, have pointed out that this may not be the best time to 
press for a population drive. Children might be regarded as a capital invest- 
ment which we cannot at present afford. 

The main weakness of Mrs Hubback’s analysis is that too much emphasis 
is placed on population as an end in itself; we cannot solve the population 
problem before we have done more to solve some of our social problems. 
For instance, increased mechanization and rationalized production and 
distribution could yield more than enough to support an older population. 
We would worry more about the long term threat to our intelligence 
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quotients, if we were certain that everything was being done to develop 
the intelligence we do possess, and if our abilities were fully exploited. If 
we could solve some of these problems, population might well increase as 
an indirect by-product. 

It is possible to criticize some minor points of presentation. Figures, even 
if dished out in small helpings, are difficult for the layman to understand: 
more could have been done by visual presentation to bring the points home 
to the reader. Examples of local population declines, such as in Wales, or 
South-West Durham, are often more easy for the reader to understand, than 
the more generalized national picture. Some people may feel that the objec- 
tivity of approach is disturbed by homilies about the British Way of Life— 
particularly if we feel that it would be better preserved by improvement 
and force of example, than by force of numbers which Mrs Hubback sug- 
gests. There is one unfortunate printer’s slip, which mars the table of 
reproduction rates in North-West Europe and the United States under the 
title “The White Peoples Since the War’. It is to be hoped that this is a 
printer’s slip. 

Despite these shortcomings, Mrs Hubback has provided us with a useful 
discussion guide. The book is well written; it makes most of the problems 
easily intelligible to the reader and, most important, the book is sufficiently 
cheap to be bought for study. It is certainly right that ordinary people should 
be aware of the implications of a changing birthrate. The more deliberate 
conceptions we have, the better. D. S. H. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT by Sir Arthur S. MacNalty, KCB (Home Study 
Books) (Methuen) 4s. 6d. 

WITH ALL its merits, this book is disappointing. Writing after thirty years’ 
experience as an officer in the service of the Local Government Board, the 
Ministry of Health and the Board of Education, the author says this ‘has 
made me familiar with the general aspects of local government, especially 
as regards the public health activities of local authorities’. It is this experience 
which gives special value to Part II of the book, on Public Health, though 
limitations of space inevitably mean that the treatment is somewhat sketchy, 
and it is curious to find such a statement as that ‘smallpox still occurs in this 
country by reason of the fact that vaccination is no longer universal’. And it 
is somewhat unkind to Medical Officers of Health and their colleagues to 
quote the criticism that, ‘with a number of brilliant exceptions, it (the Public 
Health service) does not attract the best men in the medical profession’, 
without comment on that facile criticism. 
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A window in Whitehall is in some ways a good vantage-point from which 
to survey the wide field of local government, but one is led to think that 
it is too far ‘above the battle’ to permit of intimate knowledge of the actual 
operations of the army in the field. So that, whilst Sir Arthur does justice to 
county boroughs and county councils, he does not seem to be fully aware 
of the great part played, and still being played, by members and officers of 
such ‘minor authorities’ as borough and urban district councils in the 
great social progress made during the past half-century and in present days. 
County councils in particular are being given large additions to their 
responsibilities, at the expense of the ‘minor authorities’ in many instances, 
and it is possible that this may result in greater efficiency; but it hardly 
justifies Sir Arthur’s confident statement that ‘England has come back to the 
original democratic form of local government’. Elsewhere the author says 
that ‘the people must take a more vital and active part in local government 
and cease to be indifferent to their own representative institutions’. There 
are many with knowledge and long experience of local government who 
hold strongly that certain changes made or being made in the field of local 
administration ‘are factors which tend to diminish interest in local affairs 
and are inimical to the sense of civic responsibility’. 

In fairness to the author it should be realized that since he wrote this 
book—part of it in 1945?—there has been a spate of legislation which 
has made radical alterations in our system of local government. He has 
attempted to forecast some of these changes in his final Part IV, on ‘The 
Future of Local Government’, but Acts of Parliament do not always carry 
out the promises of White Papers; and by way of example it may be noted 
that county councils (p. 203) have not been given power ‘to delegate the 
management of health services for children below school age wherever 
under the Education Act the school medical service is to be delegated to the 
new minor education authorities known as “divisional executives”’’. 

In his prefatory note the author says “The book is neither a text-book nor 
a legal treatise. It is a general account of local government, and has been 
written in the hope that it may be helpful to men and women who are 
interested in the subject and who may be inclined, either as members or 
officials of local authorities, to devote their gifts to this important branch of 
national work for the common weal.’ The book should certainly be of 
interest to the general reader; but prospective members or officials of local 
government will need something much more substantial if they are to make 
progress in their respective careers. If this book should get into the hands 
of tutors or students in adult education classes they will do well to note 
that careless proof-reading has had unfortunate results on pp. 26, 29, 55, 
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214, etc.; that local authorities’ accounts are not ‘made up’ by district audi- 
tors; that age 26 is not the upper limit of most salary scales for local govern- 
ment service; that the National Central Library, with its related services, 
means that the library organization is not a purely local one; and that it is 
a curious understatement to say (p. 187) ‘Liverpool and Hull each own a 
municipal crematorium, but up to the present the (Cremation) Act has not 
been widely used by local authorities,’ when, in fact, some 48 local authorities 
are actually operating their own crematoria, and over 200 such authorities 
have schemes on hand which have been held up by war and post-war 
restrictions as to capital expenditure, building, etc. 

G. PEVERETT 


LABOUR MARCHES ON by John Parker, MP (Penguin Books) 1s. 6d. 
THE CASE FOR CONSERVATISM by Quintin Hogg, MP (Penguin Books) 2s. 


IT IS NOT easy to judge the merits of these two books in a comparative sense 
as the authors, whatever the editor of the series had in mind, have presented 
their respective themes in a markedly different manner. Mr Hogg’s book is 
longer and more ambitious. It is both a tract on political science as. well 
as a pamphleteering examination of the Socialist case. Mr Parker’s title 
suggests a record of his party’s growth and an appraisal of Labour’s present 
position. He keeps almost too loyally to his theme adding a chapter ‘Alterna- 
tives to Labour’ as a saving grace. It is probably to this chapter that readers 
will pay most attention, as Labour’s story has already been widely written 
up whilst the legislation of Labour’s first majority Government is a day-to- 
day topic in the Press. Mr Parker shows a lack of complacency about his 
party commendable in one who is its standard bearer. Party members all too 
seldom pursue a subject which requires so much objectivity, particularly 
when it is intended for all eyes. Such a task may have easily frightened off 
the narrower party man as a lapse into ‘careless talk’, especially if such talk 
attempts to draw faithfully from the facts. 

The alternatives to Labour, if the Tories and Liberals may be discounted 
for the moment, are the nationalist parties (in Scotland and Wales) and the 
Communists. About these he is not pessimistic but he does shrewdly recog- 
nize their strength. All three are on the Left, and the Left after all is Labour’s 
native territory. As for the extreme Right, Mr Parker thinks that ‘at the 
moment there is no sign of any serious Fascist movement in Britain’ but he 
realizes the ‘temptation to Fascism when there are large reserves of disap- 
pointed unemployed men’. This example is obviously taken from recent 
experience in continental Europe. Deeper examination might suggest that 
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the political soil there is different from our own. Fascism of the Continental 
pattern involves far-reaching changes. Would the single factor of mass 
unemployment—not a new condition—override the accumulated rights and 
customs of more than a century? Scottish and Welsh Labour supporters are 
tinged not unnaturally with nationalist sentiments, but full recognition for, 
and opportunity to develop indigenous culture plus a fair share of industrial 
prosperity will remove separatist demands from all save the more romantic 
and obscurantist. 

The Communist challenge deserves more space and would certainly have 
had it if the book had been written a little later. The weakness of the Com- 
munists’ appeal, writes the author, lies in their immediate support of Russian 
policy or what they believe to be Russian policy. The broad economic 
ideas of Communists and Labour are not in conflict. The differences between 
them lie in means of attainment and, of course, in ideas of civil liberty and 
institutions of government, Socialism as a doctrine enabled the Labour 
Party to score from the reforming Liberals as the latter were unable to 
accept that doctrine. This advantage is backed by the Communists in their 
attempt to usurp the place of the prevailing Left. 

Mr Hogg’s book should cause a stir but not among people at political 
meetings as much as among more analytical groups typified by WEA or 
other adult students of the social sciences. It is unlikely that anyone who 
has read the first chapter ‘The Philosophy of Conservatism’ can fail to go 
to the end. There are things in it that have either not been said before or at 
least not been said in the way Mr Hogg says them. He writes seriously though 
often wittily and shows that politics can be presented profoundly without 
being dull. ‘Conservatives do not believe that the whole art of government 
can be summed up in one convenient catchword—‘“Socialism” any more 
than the whole art of medicine can be summed up in an advertising slogan 
“Night Starvation” !’ This is a broadside against those Utopians who 
appear to believe that there is one simple solution—and a political solution 
at that—for all the problems of society when the problems are too complex 
and too big for any such treatment. Toryism is, of course, political too, but 
it is something more. It is an attitude of mind and, to Mr Hogg’s way of 
thinking, sounder by virtue of being rooted in fundamentals. Perhaps he 
has produced this argument conscious of the weakness of Conservatism in 
the modern matter of the ‘ideology’. If the Conservative wishes to compete 
with his opponents and in so doing offers the belief of ‘changelessness’ he 
will be dubbed ‘reactionary’. If on the other hand he produces a blue-print 
he identifies himself with his adversary. The alternative is that of ‘the eternal 
and indispensable role of criticizing and moulding the latest heresy in the 
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name of tradition’. Not from timidity or from bigotry but because ‘tradition 
itself has been moulded by all the transient theories and experiences of the 
past’. Nor need this prevent the Conservative from being a reformer, albeit 
a careful one. 

This book is a notable addition to the comparatively sparse literature on 
the subject. Conservatism on Mr Hogg’s own arguments would not seem to 
require a credo—a prime necessity for Utopians, but if it does, merely to 
keep in with the current fashion, then Mr Hogg has himself provided one. 

There is no one agreed criterion for judging a book. Form of presenta- 
tion, a style which is vivid and appealing are marks of an author’s considera- 
tion for his reader. In this Mr Hogg has excelled. Mr Parker seems less at 
pains to convince, a fact which incidentally suggests the emancipation of 
his party from the ‘inferiority’ of being new, and its consciousness of 
acceptance as a full member of the Parliamentary family. 

GWYN ILLTYD LEWIS 


Books and Pamphlets Received 


(Mention here does not preclude review in later issues.) 

A number of useful aids to teaching continue to come from the Bureau of 
Current Affairs. Among recent issues of Current Affairs have been The 
Marshall Plan and American Foreign Policy by Prof David M. Potter, 
Britain’s Steel Industry by F. H. Happold, and Penal Reform: The New Bill 
by Viscount Templewood. Recent Map Reviews have dealt with Italy, 
British Transport, Eire, and Adult Education. All of these publications are 
obtainable only from the Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, Wt. 

It is regrettable that rising costs have compelled Penguin Books again to 
raise their prices. Nevertheless Penguins and Pelicans still remain great — 
bargains. Among the latest editions have been Penguin Parade, Second Series, 
No. IT, Penguin Music Magazine, V, Russian Review, 4, and Science News, 6, 
all priced at 1s. 6d. Among new novels are Ford Madox Ford’s Some Do Not, 
and No More Parades, and, published as a Penguin Double at two shillings, 
the evergreen Penguin Island of Anatole France. A welcome addition to the 
Pelicans is a reprint of Lowes Dickinson’s Plato and His Dialogues. 

New volumes in the Teach Yourself History Series include Raleigh and 
the British Empire by D. B. Quinn, aad Warren Hastings and British India, 
by Penderel Moon, published by EUP, 5s. Two new editions of volumes 
in the Home University Library are welcome, Rome, by Warde Fowler, and 
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The Atom, by Sir George Thomson, both 5s., published by Geoffrey 

Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 
Other books received include: 

The Alchemist in Life, Literature and Art by John Read (Nelson) tos. 6d. 

Lino Cuts by H. E. V. Gillham (Nelson) 3s. 

The Unknown World of the Child by Andre Arthus (Paul Elek) 9s. 6d. 

The Neighbourhood Unit Plan—a Selected Bibliography by James Dahir 
(Russell Sage Foundation, New York) $1.00. 

I Married a Russian—Letters from Kharkov. Edited by Lucie Street (Allen 
and Unwin) 12s. 6d. 

Between the Wars by D. C. Somervell (Methuen Home Study Books) 
4s. 6d, 

The Electrical Crafts by W. H. Johnson and L. V. Newkirk (Macmillan) 
125. 6d. 

Leathercraft by R. L. Thompson (Macmillan) 14s. 

The Basis and Essentials of Welsh by J. P. Vinay and W. O. Thomas 
(Nelson) 5s. 

Partnership in Education, Education Handbook No. 3 (Jarrold, Norwich) 7s. 

Pot-Pourri—A Flower-Lover’s Garnering by Marion Henderson (Albyn 
Press) 10s. 6d. 

Handbook to Music by Charles Myers (Littlebury, Worcester) 15s. 

Technical Drawing by D. F. Morris (Nelson) 125. 6d. 

France: A Short History by Albert Guerard (Allen and Unwin) 8s. 6d. 

History by V. Gordon Childe (Cobbett Press) 7s. 6d. Reviewed in Dec. 
issue. 

Humanitas, 2s. 6d. quarterly and published by the Hotspur Press, Manchester, 

deserves to be more widely known. Among the contributions to its current 

issue is “The Situation of the Writer Today’ by Storm Jameson. 

Modern Quarterly, 2s. 6d. quarterly, published by Lawrence and Wishart, 

maintains its high quality of content and its neatness of appearance. The 

current issue is a special number in commemoration of the centenary of the 

Communist Manifesto, and includes thoughtful articles by Maurice Dobb 

and J. D. Bernal. 
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Advance Notice—In active preparation 


Education for Democracy in Norway 
by 
HELGE SIVERTSEN 


4] A full and up-to-date survey of Norwegian Education with special ref- 
erence to Norway’s own system of Folk High Schools. A specially adapted 
and enlarged English edition of an authoritative Norwegian work. 


§| The Author is Under Secretary of State in the Ministry of Church and 
Education - a former teacher and Resistance fighter during the war. 


§] The Norwegian edition of ‘Education for Democracy in Norway’ was 
published by The Chr. Michelsen Institute of Bergen in a Series of sur- 
veys dealing with various aspects of contemporary affairs. The publication 
of the series has the support of the Nansen Fund, the Norwegian War 
Insurance Fund, the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


Published by THE BOND PUBLISHING COMPANY the work will 
be distributed by 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


The Central Council for Health Education 
will hold a residential Summer School in 
Health Education at ‘‘High Leigh’’, Hod- 
desdon, Hertfordshire, from August I Ith 
to August 25th, 1948, under the direction 
of Dr Robert Sutherland. The object of 
the school is to present the general con- 
tent, principles and practice of Health 
Education to a wide variety of students, 
including educational and medical adminis- 
trators, doctors, teachers, youth leaders, 
public health nurses, industrial nurses, 
industrial welfare workers, training 
organizers and students. Lectures are 
planned to cover the basic knowledge 
needed by health educators and include 
lectures in physiology, psychology, the 
biology of infection and social factors 
affecting health. Discussions on the prin- 
ciples and methods of health education 
and their practical applications in dif- 
ferent professions will be included, and 
there will be excellent opportunities for 
expeditions and for social and physical 
recreation under expert leadership. 

The inclusive cost of the course per 
person will be £16 I6s., and all —— 
should be sent before March 3ist, 1948. 
Those wishing for further details should 
apply to: 

The Medical Adviser and Secretary 
The Cen Council for Health 
Education, 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, WCI 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


3d. per word; minimum, 4/- 
Box Numbers, |/- extra 
Replies to Box Numbers should be 


addressed ‘Adult Education’, 29 Tavi- 
stock Square, London WCI. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL. An 
adult scholarship is offered for students having 
at least two years’ experience in some practical 
pation, and ishing to obtain the 
External Diploma in Social Studies of the 
University of London. 
For particulars, apply to the Registrar. 


HANDICRAFTS 

1S in. STANDING BEAR, MONKEY AND RAB- 
BIT. Complete patterns, instructions and mate- 
rials. 3/6 each inc. tax. INMANS, ROUNDHAY 
TERRACE, LEEDS, 7. 

PATCHWORK WINTER QUILTS. ALL MATE- 
RIALS FOR FULL SIZE QUILT. ONLY NEED 
SEWING. 17/6 each. INMANS, ROUNDHAY 
TERRACE, LEEDS, 7. 
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good knowledge of current affairs is of the greatest 2 
value to the discussion group leader. Keeping up to date 
is an easy matter with ‘The Listener’. Each week it prints 
the best of the talks broadcast by the BBC on world events, 


music, art, drama and new books. 


Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION EVERY THURSDAY, 34. 
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SUMMING UP 


The quarterly issue of the 16mm. 

sound film SUMMING UP marks 

a new departure in the teaching of 
current events. 


Each issue recapitulates the main 
events of the previous three months. 


Issue No. 6 (Two Reels) Palestine 
and Partition. Big Four London 
Conference. Tory Party reorganize. 
France—Left or Right? Hollywood 
and the Communists. 


BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS LTD. 
m assocaTion win PATHE PICTURES 


MILL GREEN ROAD, MITCHAM, SURREY 


PRINTED BY THE SHENVAL PRESS, LONDON AND HERTFORD 
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